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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

German slander 

In her article on the first conference of 
the new left party in Germany, the 
WASG, Tina Becker did excellent work 
translating and summarising two arti¬ 
cles from the Franlrfurter Rundschau. 
The part which she wrote herself - 
about the left wing of the party - was 
less impressive (‘Socialist or welfare 
state party?’, November 25). 

For example, she claims the German 
section of the League for the Fifth In¬ 
ternational, Arbeitermacht, is “boy¬ 
cotting the new formation”. Where did 
she get such an idea? She seems to be 
applying what she learned at the JV 
Stalin School of Journalism: slander 
first, research later. 

A brief glance at our website 
(www.arbeitermacht.de) would show 
that our members are active in the 
structures of the WASG all across the 
country, including as delegates to the 
conference. In her article she actually 
quotes one of our supporters speak¬ 
ing in front of the WASG conference 
(“I don’t want another social democ¬ 
racy ...”). Strange “boycott”! 

On our website she could find some 
10 articles we have produced about the 
WASG since the summer, including a 
seven-page draft programme for the 
WASG in opposition to the draft pro¬ 
gramme from the leadership. Our docu¬ 
ment is well known in the WASG, since 
it is the only one that has yet been pro¬ 
posed that is in clear opposition to 
German imperialism and in simple lan¬ 
guage explains the need for workers’ 
councils and a workers’ militia to 
smash the bourgeois state. Even Axel 
Troost, chief theoretician of the 
WASG leadership, quoted our pro¬ 
grammatic document in front of the 
conference, as the only one of the 
many proposals “we will certainly not 
discuss”. 

Does Ms Becker agree that revolu¬ 
tionary programmes should not be 
discussed, should be laughed at? 
Would she support a revolutionary 
programme in the WASG? We can 
only guess. (Notably, the CPGB did not 
support the revolutionary programme 
Workers Power proposed at the 
founding conference of Respect.) As 
one would expect from the Weekly 
Worker, there are plenty of attacks on 
left groups, but almost no political per¬ 
spectives. 

In fact, besides “socialism”, “going 
beyond the defence of the welfare 
state”, and an “organised approach”, 
she has nothing to criticise in the 
WASG’s reformist programme (not 
even the defence of the pro-capitalist 
constitution or ‘humanitarian’ inter¬ 
ventions of the German army!) She 
nods towards the SAV (German sec¬ 
tion of the CWI) as “revolutionary 
socialists”, even though they, in their 
gradualist logic, explicitly reject fight¬ 
ing for a revolutionary programme in 
the WASG because this “goes too far 
for the workers’ consciousness”. 

Even if lacking in any kind of pro¬ 
grammatic perspective, at least Ms 
Becker’s article answers one question 
that has been plaguing the left for 
years: does the CPGB enjoy slander¬ 
ing the League for the Fifth Interna¬ 
tional? Yes! 

Wladek Flakin 
Berlin 

Identikit 

How encouraging for our erstwhile 
comrade Ian Donovan that he seems 
to have found an identikit thinker in the 
form of Brian Miller (Letters, Decem¬ 
ber 2). 

Ian normally ploughs a lonely fur¬ 
row in Respect, a political formation 


that has caused the comrade to slip his 
political moorings and drift danger¬ 
ously close to some very nasty-look¬ 
ing rocks. Of course, in the case of Ian 
this is done using the excuse that 
“however unusual its origins”, Re¬ 
spect is “clearly a socialist coalition” 
(Letters, September 9). 

It must have been uncomfortable for 
him that Lindsey German - a comrade 
with rather more influence over the po¬ 
litical shape of Respect than he will 
ever have - was at pains to tell Re¬ 
spect’s conference in October that it 
was not socialist, that it must resist 
any temptation to adopt a clause 
“which inserts socialism as a defining 
characteristic” and that she would not 
even have considered joining Respect 
“if it was just socialist” {Weekly 
Worker November 4). 

I want to make just two other brief 
points. 

First, the CPGB does as a general 
principle uphold the “right to self-de¬ 
termination of an occupied and colo¬ 
nised people”. However, it does not 
follow from that that we are indiffer¬ 
ent to the political complexion of the 
forces opposing imperialism, specifi¬ 
cally in this case in Iraq. Brian himself 
appears to partially recognise this 
when he writes that revolutionaries 
seek to “use their political influence to 
maximise the influence of socialist and 
working class forces in any anti-colo¬ 
nial struggle”. But, idiotically, because 
we actually do that he then implies that 
the CPGB “[places] conditions” on our 
opposition to the occupation of Iraq. 

Brian should talk to Ian (or the other 
way round). This accusation is a car¬ 
bon-copy of a Donovan original which 
has already been answered by Peter 
Manson. Our comrade cited a motion 
passed by the CPGB’s July aggregate 
that declares that “communists work 
for the defeat of British and US impe¬ 
rialism”; “our programme of action for 
workers in Britain and the US is to force 
the occupying troops out”; “the work¬ 
ing class in Britain must focus on or¬ 
ganising the defeat of ‘our own side’”; 
and “we would prefer the defeat of im¬ 
perialism rather than its victory, even 
if it were at the hands of the al-Sadr mi¬ 
litia or other islamists” {Weekly Worker 
July 29). Forgive me, comrade Miller, 
but this would seem to be pretty 
straightforward to me. 

Indeed, neither Ian or Brian are able 
to get it into their politically co-joined 
head that calling - as we have consist¬ 
ently - for foreign troops out of Iraq 
now is by definition an unconditional 
demand. That is, we do not call for 
troops out when ‘civil society’ is a lit¬ 
tle more developed, or when the trade 
unions are more active. We demand it 
immediately, without such conditions, 
because we recognise imperialism as 
the main enemy. 

My second point concerns Brian’s 
sad defence of the vote against secu¬ 
larism at the above-mentioned SWP- 
packed conference. Brian seriously 
expects us to swallow the idea that this 
shameful episode occurred because 
the assembled ranks were so outraged 
that it could even be implied that they 
were in any way equivocal on the ques¬ 
tion. So they punished the movers of 
a resolution on secularism that they all 
agreed with by... er ... voting it down. 

This is bilge. I don’t know if comrade 
Miller was in the audience (comrade 
Donovan certainly was), so I cannot 
say whether he heard the arguments 
used by the SWP’s Chris Bambery to 
malign and distort the notion of secu¬ 
larism. According to him, ‘secularism’ 
was used to justify the state ban on 
the hijab in French schools - so we 
should have nothing to do with the 
term. The SWP even objected to a secu¬ 
lar Palestine. They said it was only be¬ 
ing brought up as a Trojan horse for 
islamophobia. 

Yet the real reason why the motion 
was defeated is clear - the SWP wants 


to align itself with reactionary “mus- 
lim activists”; patronisingly muslims - 
all muslims - are caricatured as being 
opposed to secularism as a matter of 
principle. Nonsense, of course. In 
France, for example, many muslims 
have demanded genuine as opposed 
to bogus secularism. That would mean 
ending the restrictions on the religious 
practices and requirements expected 
of pious muslims. 

Naturally, being secularists, we sup¬ 
port them in this. Can Respect? 

Mark Fischer 
London 

One party 

Pontificating recently on which among 
the vast plethora of Marxist-Leninist 
parties at Britain’s disposal to which I 
should align myself, as a young-up- 
and-coming crazed lefty, I was struck 
by an interesting thought. Wouldn’t 
it be marvellous if no choice was nec¬ 
essary? Reading your Weekly Worker, 
I have begun noticing that the primary 
target of your derision is not so much 
the capitalist class and their divisive, 
economically anarchic and oppressive 
state, but rather the Socialist Workers 
Party. 

I do not suggest that the SWP isn’t 
overridden by a bureaucratic elite 
which spits in the face of democratic 
centralism; but, this aside, surely our 
focus as socialists should be unity 
against the common and much more 
formidable enemy. There can be no 
progressive revolution or even reform 
unless the far left consolidates itself 
under the banner of a single party. Not 
a coalition or an alliance, as these are 
generally not unified enough to meet 
with success, with each included party 
pulling in the direction of its own 
agenda. Whatever success they do 
achieve will be transient (Socialist Al¬ 
liance, anybody?). 

What we need is a single and mas¬ 
sive party attractive to all Marxist-Len¬ 
inist groups, based on a generic 
constitution of core values, such as a 
woman’s right to choose, republican¬ 
ism, democratic centralism within the 
party, internationalism and open bor¬ 
ders, the inclusion of which would be 
welcomed by most parties and serve 
to kick the SWP up its proverbial arse. 

Obviously there would be quarrels, 
as there are now, but parties as they 
stand would be the factions inherent 
in any organisation governed accord¬ 
ing to democratic centralism; the lead¬ 
ing committee would consist of those 
at the helm of each faction, and an 
overall leader would be elected by 
every member of the party, with direct 
democracy employed in order to de¬ 
cide on major policy issues. The Bol¬ 
sheviks were a party, and in spite of 
internal squabblings they were suc¬ 
cessful in 1917. 

In 2004, success shall evade British 
attempts at international communism, 
just as it has done since the formation 
of the original CPGB back in 1920. The 
dogmatic skirmishes which divide the 
left at present are as naught compared 
to the fundamental skirmish we all need 
to win: that against capitalism. Lenin 
warned against ultra-leftism, partially 


because it divides the left needlessly 
on matters of principle, while they 
should unite fruitfully on matters of 
political supremacy, like the fight for 
universal human emancipation. 

Idealism? Maybe, but if we study 
my argument dialectically then surely 
the socialist redundancy of Britain’s 
past and present must highlight the 
need for a strong force in favour of 
Marxist-Leninism, and the only possi¬ 
bility for the realisation of such a force 
would be the unconditional conver¬ 
gence of the left: the membership of 
the SWP, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, 
Socialist Party, Communist Party of 
Britain and Red Party, to name but a 
few, would immediately accept the 
same core principles as you in the 
CPGB, given the potential for such 
consolidated revolutionary efforts, as 
well as numerous non-aligned social¬ 
ists. The resultant membership would 
be colossal compared to that of any 
given existing socialist party, and the 
inevitable power of the movement 
might even go on to attract those on 
the left of the Labour Party and the 
Green Party; probably also the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party, if it can shed its na¬ 
tionalist tendencies, perhaps even the 
trade unions. 

Comrades, the communist commu¬ 
nity must no longer be divided into sin¬ 
gularly insignificant sects, but rather 
it should evolve into the Communist 
Party. Each sect would then be ren¬ 
dered a worthwhile faction amid the 
collective, which would in turn not 
only represent the fight for social jus¬ 
tice and a planned economy, but would 
actually do so successfully. 

Martin Aldridge 
Northampton 

No thinkers 

Whilst your account of the crisis in the 
SWP (a long time in coming) is inter¬ 
esting, I am somewhat bemused by 
your pointing out that the SWP tend 
to be reticent about providing member¬ 
ship figures (‘Decline, paranoia and 
discontent’, December 2). 

Hardly unusual on the left for that, 
are they? Whilst it is the case that the 
SWP undoubtedly has severe prob¬ 
lems, so do the SP, the AWL and all 
the others who have proved utterly 
unable to recruit anyone or build any¬ 
thing of any significance over the last 
two decades (they have either shriv¬ 
elled to their core or failed to grow). 

Whilst the SWP breaking up would 
frankly be a good thing, there doesn’t 
appear much evidence that the mem¬ 
bership contains enough critically 
minded thinkers to develop much out 
of the wreckage sadly - something 
they share with most of the rest of the 
left. Doesn’t bode well for the future, 
does it? 

Paul Taylor 
email 

Show the way 

In ‘Decline, paranoia and discontent’, 
your correspondent notes that it is 
“amazing” that data on SWP member¬ 
ship “is not given out as a matter of 
course”. Quite so. Perhaps the CPGB 


will show the SWP the way by reveal¬ 
ing the size of its own membership? 

Charles Dodgson 

email 

No conductor 

I agree with Tom Delargy: his article, 
‘Bring back Tommy’, made sense 
{Weekly Worker November 25). In my 
opinion, though, this fiasco can be 
summed up in one word - careerism. 
In the past I and many other members 
in the party have witnessed this type 
of behaviour - perhaps on a smaller 
scale, but just as distasteful all the 
same. 

Tommy drew me to the SSP -1 don’t 
think I need to spell out why. However, 
it slowly became clear that, while the 
party as a whole was worth belonging 
to, there were (and obviously still are) 
small groupings within it that were 
more interested in power (personal and 
political) than concentrating on the job 
in hand. 

Even while comrades close to me 
were being attacked, I reasoned that 
the SSP was far larger than the cliques 
involved and carried on supporting it 
as a whole in order to secure RMT af¬ 
filiation to the SSP - which was a per¬ 
sonal goal and the driving force behind 
my membership. I wanted to help gain 
and develop a political voice for the 
RMT. 

I thought then, and still do, that the 
SSP is the only party that can give work¬ 
ers the political voice they need. How¬ 
ever, the infighting and double 
standards that existed in my area could 
not be overcome, at least not by me, and 
I finally severed links. For unrelated rea¬ 
sons I have now also left the rail indus¬ 
try and sadly the RMT. 

I knew though that those comrades I 
assisted in gaining RMT affiliation were 
more than capable of developing the 
SSP into a major political ally for trade 
unions and their members. Now I am 
beginning to wonder. 

I hope that the SSP can sort this mess 
out -1 would also like to see Tommy re¬ 
turn. Sure, the SSP isn’t a one-man 
band, but can the orchestra afford to be 
without its conductor? I think not. 
Dougle KInnear 
email 

Bilge 

Your article ‘A curious sort of revolu¬ 
tion’ is an astonishingly poor piece of 
journalism {Weekly Worker December 
2 )- 

Mr Macnair purports to quote an or¬ 
ganisation called Global Security regard¬ 
ing US involvement in attempts at 
regime change in Ukraine. In fact, the 
quotation offered by Mr Macnair is 
from a November 26 article by The 
Guardian's Ian Traynor. The passage 
only appears on Global Security’s web¬ 
site as an attributed quote from Mr Tray¬ 
nor. 

In trying to attribute this quote to a 
“US think tank” Mr Macnair is either a 
liar or an incompetent. It amazes me that 
your editor allows this kind of bilge into 
your newspaper. 

Karl von Welchsel 
email 
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Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Room 207, Coborn House 
3 Coborn Road, Bow 
London E3 2DA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


Name_ 

Address. 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone. 

Email_ 


L 


n 
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UNISON 


Why we’re backing Jon 
Rogeirs for president 


This artiele was published in the November 
issue of Labour Left Briefing 



Roger Bannister standing against United Left 


O nce again it appears that the left 
has shot itself in the foot. As 
nominations for the position of 
general secretary of Unison open, there 
are two candidates vying to lead the left 
challenge to Dave Prentis. The general 
seeretary election has been brought for¬ 
ward by 12 months to avoid a clash with 
Unison’s political fund ballot or with the 
much predicted date of the general elec¬ 
tion. 

Despite this mshed timetable, Unison 
United Left (UUL) has selected a candi¬ 
date, Jon Rogers, Lambeth branch sec¬ 
retary and member of the national 
executive. Jon is also a member of the 
Labour Party and on the editorial board 
of Labour Left Briefing. Unfortunately, 
the Socialist Party is also fielding a can¬ 
didate: Roger Bannister, who has stood 
for general secretary twice before, and 
also stood once for general secretary of 
Nalgo (a predecessor union), gaining a 
maximum of 32% of the vote. 

The Socialist Party left the UUL last 
June, claiming that UUL was drifting 
rightwards towards New Labour and 
complaining about some members’ vot¬ 
ing patterns. A more plausible explana¬ 
tion is that they walked out of a body 
they were unable to control sufSciently. 

Tlie major difference between Social¬ 
ist Party and the majority of UUL over 
the last few years has been the political 
fund. Unison’s political fund is divided 
into the General Political Fund (GPF) and 
the Affiliated Political Fund (APF). Nei¬ 
ther of these is controlled by conference 
and political fund decisions (thus, in the 
case of the APF, all decisions regarding 
the Labour Party) are taken in a consid¬ 
erably less democratic forum. 

UUL supports the union having one 
fund which is accountable to conference, 
which fund can affiliate to the Labour 
Party or not, depending on members’ 
wishes. The Socialist Party wants three 


political funds - the third fund to provide 
finances to left eandidates in elections. 
This attempt to gain short-term gain by 
grabbing a slice of the cake for a ‘red 
union’ would avoid the issue of how to 
win democratic accountability over our 
funds. 

Unions are compelled by law to ballot 
on whether to maintain political funds 
every 10 years. UUL wants to maintain 
a political fund - and then fight for im¬ 
provements in how it operates. We be¬ 
lieve we should be a political union 
campaigning for change. The GPF funds 
campaigns against the BNP and against, 
for example, council housing transfer. 
The APF has funded our influence in the 
Labour Party and thus has helped in the 
victories on rail nationalisation and coun¬ 
cil housing at the most recent Labour 
conference. 

Obviously we need to go further. Our 
Labour Party conference delegation ig¬ 
nored our members’ position on the 
occupation of Iraq by UK troops, but the 
question here is, should we try to hold 
our delegates to account or should we 
ignore their actions? The question an¬ 
swers itself, and the Labour link forum is 
where we should campaign for democ¬ 
racy here. Without some form of politi¬ 
cal fund Unison is politically neutered. 

The Socialist Party and Roger Bannis¬ 
ter are arguing for Unison members to 
vote ‘no’ on the political funds. They 
say that the fund could be re-established 
in a later vote - in a manoeuvre designed 
to secure Unison’s disaffiliation from 
Labour. Getting a political fund re-estab¬ 
lished would be a far harder task - espe¬ 
cially after several years of not having a 
fund - than maintaining the status quo. 
There are groups in the union against 
the fund who would try all manoeuvres 
to prevent the vote happening at all 
(while there must be a vote every 10 
years to decide to maintain a political 


fund, there is no time limit within which 
you must consider whether to establish 
one). 

On many industrial issues the Social¬ 
ist Party has an excellent understanding 
of what can be achieved and how, but 
their current position on the political 
fund is at best naive and at worst sinis¬ 
ter. The Socialist Party should rejoin the 
UUL and argue its comer - but if they 
lose, they should accept UUL’s demo¬ 
cratic decisions. Standing apart weakens 


the left and therefore strengthens the 
right. 

UUL cannot afford to compromise on 
this issue. We call on Roger to withdraw 
from this election in favour of the United 
Left candidate. We call on all Unison 
members to try to get their branch to 
nominate Jon Rogers for general secre¬ 
tary • 

Andrew Berry 
Islington Unison deputy 
secretary 


ACTION 


London Communist 
Forums 

Sunday December 12, no forum. 
Sunday Deeember 19,5pm- ‘Dar¬ 
win and his times’, using John Bel¬ 
lamy Foster’s Marx’s ecology: 
materialism and nature as a 
study guide. 

Sunday December 26, no forum. 
Sunday January 2, 5pm, ‘Rosa 
Luxemburg and the meaning of 
her tragedy’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideol¬ 
ogy as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 
Osnaburgh Street, London NWl 
(nearest tubes: Regents Park, 
Great Portland Street). 

Iraq benefit 
concert 

Friday December 17, 7.30pm, St 
James’s Church, 197 Piccadilly, 
central London. 

With Annie Whitehead, Alex Val¬ 
entine, Bob Davenport, Carol 
Grimes, Celloman Ivan Hussey, 
Robb Johnson, The Angel Band. 
Compere: John Hegley. 

Tickets £10 (£8 concessions): 020 
7278 6694. Organised by STWC 
and Medical Aid for Iraq 

Bring the troops 
home 

National demonstration, central 
London, Saturday March 19, 
2005. 

Called by Stop the War Coalition 
as part of the European Social Fo¬ 
rum’s international day of action. 

Respect 

Preparing for 
generai eiection 

Respect day school, Saturday 
January 15, 10.30am to 5pm, de¬ 
tails to be confirmed. Local groups 
invited to send five people - pro¬ 
spective candidates, campaign 
managers, agents and press offic¬ 
ers. £10 per person. 

Names of delegates to office- 
@respectcoalition.org or by tele¬ 
phone to 020 8980 3507. 

New office 

The Respect office is now situ¬ 
ated at: Room 207-208, Cobom 
House, 3 Coborn Road, Bow, 
London E3 2DA (nearest tube: 
Mile End or Bow Road; DLR: Bow 
Church). Tel: 020 8980 3507; fax: 
02089815862. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email rdgr- 
oup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wiiis 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s 
name and address, together with 
the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, 
do not hesitate to contact us. 


ESF diary 

Saturday-Sunday December 18- 

19, Paris - extraordinary assembly 
to discuss the political direction 
and future of the ESF. 

February 2005 - first preparatory 
assembly to plan for the ESF 2006. 
March 2006 - next European So¬ 
cial Forum, Athens. 



LABOUR 

LEFT 

VIEW 

Graham 

Bash 


T he Weekly Worker has be¬ 
come mind-numbingly irrel¬ 
evant of late. It is looWg at 
the world through the wrong end 
of a telescope - with its endless re¬ 
ports of muted opposition in the 
Socialist Workers Party and what 
goes on in the Scottish Socialist 
Party. 

No doubt we can expect to see 
in the run-up to the general election 
an interminable debate on the 
shortcomings of the Respect mani¬ 
festo, with articles arguing for and 
against electoral support for the 
coalition. I guess the outcome will 
be to, very eritically, support Re¬ 
spect on the dubious grounds of 
“that is where the action is”, as a 
writer in the Weekly Worker fool- 


Phantoms and 
anti-war candidates 


ishly put it in the past. 

Meanwhile, in the real world ... Re¬ 
spect will be standing in a minority of 
constituencies, in all but a handful of 
which it will not get more than a few 
percent of the vote. And at best (or 
worst) deliver the odd Labour seat to 
the Tories or Lib Dems. 

However, I am interested in George 
Galloway’s decision to stand against 
Oona King in Bethnal Green and Bow. 
This is not out of any softness on Re¬ 
spect or George, but because he might 
- conceivably - win. This issue actu¬ 
ally got raised at the London Labour 
Party conference, when mayor Ken 
Livingstone argued that, if anti-war 
candidates must stand against Labour, 
they should do so in seats belonging 
to Blair or Geoff Hoon, not against one 


of only two black women MPs. 

I fundamentally disagree. What de¬ 
fines Oona King politically is not her 
ethnicity or gender, but the small fact 
that - like many other Labour MPs - 
she supported the war on Iraq. On 
Ken’s argument you would end up 
supporting Condoleeza Rice. 

I do not accept George’s terms of ref¬ 
erence - however, what is wrong with 
standing where you are most likely to 
win? It seems sensible to me. As a La¬ 
bour Party member, I cannot openly ad¬ 
vocate support for George and decline 
the invitation to do so. Whatever the 
short-term impact of a victory for him, I 
do not see this as a part of an organ¬ 
ised, concerted attempt to build a po¬ 
litical alternative to New Labour. There 
will be many Labour Party members. 


however, who will not be able to 
stomach campaigning for Oona 
King, nor for any of her warmonger¬ 
ing colleagues. 

To me, the war is still the key issue 
in the coming election. I will be urg¬ 
ing Labour anti-war comrades not to 
be invisible, or to sit at home and 
despair, but to actively campaign for 
the many Labour MPs who voted 
against the war and who can be per¬ 
suaded to stand on an anti-war tieket. 
This is what Labour Against the War 
will be advocating at its AGM on 
Saturday February 5. 

That is not an easy option. But it 
is engaging in a real political proc¬ 
ess - not the phantom one that cur¬ 
rently appears in the pages of the 
Weekly Worker • 
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LAW 


Galloway and libel 


O n December 2 Mr Justice Eady 
gave judgement for George Gal¬ 
loway MP in his libel case 
against The Daily Telegraph. Galloway 
was awarded £150,000 - towards the high 
end of damages currently thought to be 
allowable (the full judgment is available 
online at http://www.bai-lii.org/ew/ 
cases/EWHC/QB/2004/2786.html). The 
judge denied the Telegraph leave to 
appeal, so it will need to get the court of 
appeal to grant it. Watch this space ... 

The basis of the action was stories 
and a leader published by The Daily 
Telegraph on April 22 and 23 2003. Start¬ 
ing from documents which a Telegraph 
reporter claimed to have found in gov¬ 
ernment offices in Baghdad, the paper 
accused Galloway of being in the pay of 
the Ba’athist regime; that the ‘Mariam 
Appeal’ he founded in 1998 was funded 
by Baghdad; and so on. A leader ac¬ 
cused Galloway of “treason”. 

Galloway from the outset argued that 
the documents were forgeries originat¬ 
ing from the British or US intelligence 
operations. In June 2003 the US Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor accepted that 
other ‘Baghdad documents’ purport¬ 
edly implicating Galloway, which they 
had published, were indeed forgeries. 

Narrower 

The judgment is narrower than it at first 
sight seems. Galloway’s lawyers aigued 
that the Telegraph's stories claimed that 
Galloway was personally corrupt and 
had personally received money from the 
Iraqi Ba’ athist regime. They did not claim 
more generally that no part of the funds 
of the Mariam Appeal came from the 
regime. Indeed, on April 23 2003 Gallo¬ 
way in an interview with The Guardian 
said that it was possible that some 
Mariam Appeal intermediaries had re¬ 
ceived money from the Ba’athists. 

The Telegraph's lawyers, for their 
part, chose not to claim that the stories 
were tme. They would have faced severe 
difficulties in doing so. To a considerable 
extent the gist of the stories was that 
Galloway had benefited personally from 
Ba’athist money via the Mariam Appeal. 
This was capable of ready disproof by 
Galloway had the Telegraph relied on the 
documents for substantiation. 

Moreover, after the story came out, the 
attorney general set the Charity Commis¬ 
sion on to investigating the Mariam 
Appeal. This was an abuse of power, 
since the appeal was openly political and 
had sought neither registration as a char¬ 
ity nor tax rehef If groups which are cre¬ 
ated as political campaigns can be 
‘turned into’ charities by the state, it 
could be argued that the Stop the War 
Coalition or Respect are as ‘mainly peace 
movements’ also charities - peace is a 
charitable object in law - and then con¬ 
demned for spending most of their 
money on political activity. The Charity 
Commission did decide that the Mariam 
Appeal was charitable in spite of its 
founders’ intentions - a very bad prec¬ 
edent. Nonetheless, the result of the in¬ 
vestigation was that no substantive 
abuse of the Mariam Appeal’s funds was 
found (June 28 2004, http://www.charity- 
commission.gov.uk/investigations/ 
inquiryreports/mariam2.asp). This find¬ 
ing was an effective road block against 
the Telegraph claiming its stories were 
true. 

Instead, the Telegraph's lawyers made 
three arguments. The first was that the 
story did not mean what Galloway’s law¬ 
yers said. Instead, it meant only that the 
Mariam Appeal and Galloway’s political 
activities more generally were part- 
funded by the Ba’athists. The judge said 
that on the face of the articles this argu¬ 
ment was “quite unsustainable”. 

The second argument was that the 


Telegraph was protected by the defence 
of ‘qualified privilege’, as extended by 
the House of Lords in Reynolds v Times 
(2001). ‘Qualified privilege’, in its pre- 
Re 5 molds form, covered transactions like 
references to support job applications, 
and so on. The author of the statement 
must have a duty to make it to the receiver 
and the receiver must have an interest 
in receiving it. In Reynolds, the House 
of Lords, faced with growing criticism 
that English libel law was inconsistent 
with the right of freedom of speech pro¬ 
vided by the European Convention on 
Human Rights, extended this defence to 
cover ‘responsible’ journalism. The 
judge dealt with this issue at more length 
and concluded, in substance, that the 
Telegraph's stories and leader did not 
qualify as ‘responsible’ journalism. 

The third argument was narrower. 
This was that the parts of the stories and 
leader which were not direct factual 
claims were subject to another defence: 
that of “fair comment on a matter of pub¬ 
lic importance”. The difficulty here is 
that it is well established law that the 
factual foundation of ‘fair comment’ 
must either be true or be protected by 
one of the various ‘privilege’ defences. 
The ‘fair comment’ argument on its face 
therefore stood or fell with the privilege 
argument. In fact, the judge took the view 
that the contents of the leader made al¬ 
legations of fact against Galloway and 
could not be defended as fair comment 
at all. 

The net result is that the judgement is 
not a finding that the Telegraph's alle¬ 
gations are false. In English libel law a 
defamatory statement is presumed to be 
false. The publishers of such a statement 
have a defence if they can show it is tme. 
If they choose not to make the attempt, 
as happened here, the target - in this case 
Galloway - has no opportunity to prove 
it is false. 

Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty has 
over the past year all but associated it¬ 
self with the campaign of the govern¬ 
ment and sections of the media to smear 
Galloway as a cormpt supporter of the 
Ba’athist regime. It has been careful to 
avoid making explicit allegations of di¬ 
rect cormption, like the Telegraph's, 
which would expose it to a libel action. 
Rather, it has tended to start with Gallo¬ 
way’s political defence of the regime 
against US-British military attacks and 
sanctions in the 1990s, the “I salute your 
indefatigability” quote, and the admitted 
fact that the Mariam Appeal was exten¬ 
sively funded by the unpleasant regimes 
in Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates. The AWL then aigues that this 
political conduct is in itself and as such 
cormpt. 

It is thus unsurprising that it has em¬ 
phasised the narrowness of the judg¬ 
ment in Galloway’s case against the 
Telegraph. Jim Denham of the AWL has 
offered a paraphrase of Humbert Wolfe: 

You cannot hope to bribe or twist 

The honest British Saddamist 

But seeing what the man will do 

Unbribed, there’s no occasion to. 

In fact, Wolfe’s original is far more ap¬ 
posite: 

You cannot hope to bribe or twist. 

Thank god! The British journalist. 

But, seeing what the man will do 

Unbribed, there’s no occasion to. 
Sections of the press, including the Tel¬ 
egraph, lent themselves to a smear cam¬ 
paign against Galloway, alleging 
personal cormption. The AWL joined it: 
it has since spring 2003 been in full cry 
against Galloway, the cormpt tool of 
“Saddam” (ie, the Ba’ath regime), and its 


criticisms of the Respect project have 
been primarily focused on how unprin¬ 
cipled it is to unite with ... Galloway. 

The Weekly Worker came close to join¬ 
ing in, in Dave Osier’s article of April 24 
2003, which suggested that Galloway 
might be guilty. The prominence we 
gave Osier’s article - especially in view 
of the fact that this was our only cover¬ 
age of the case in the issue immediately 
after the Telegraph's allegations were 
made - was a mistake. In the next issue, 
however, Manny Neira correctly diag¬ 
nosed that what was going on was a 
political witch-hunt (May 1 2003). We 
asked comrade Osier to submit another 
article for the current issue, but he was 
unable to do so. 

In general we have insisted that we 
have political differences with Galloway 
(among other matters) over his political 
relations with Arab regimes and - a dis¬ 
tinct issue - over his finances. On the 
latter point, we disagree with his rejec¬ 
tion of the principle that elected repre¬ 
sentatives should receive only a worker’s 
wage, in favour of the view that he needs 
a large income in order to carry on indi¬ 
vidual political activity. These political 
differences do not - contrary to the Tel- 
egraph-PNTL view - imply that Galloway 
should be treated as a political leper. 

Bourgeois courts 

The AWL has made play of the fact that, 
had the court foimd against Galloway, 
the Socialist Workers Party/Respect 
would have denounced the decision as 
expressing the class character of the ju¬ 
dicial system as an aspect of the boiu- 
geois state. For the SWP/Respect now 
to celebrate Galloway’s victory is, sug¬ 
gests the AWL, inconsistent (and ig¬ 
nores the narrow character of the 
decision). This is a misunderstanding of 
the political role of the judiciary. 

The judicial system is an aspect of the 
bourgeois state in two senses. The first 
and more fundamental is that the social 
institution of law, trials and judicial deci¬ 
sion-making is ultimately founded on the 
sanctity of private property. It is thus 
bourgeois - and a central aspect of the 
bourgeois character of the state - as 
against the interests of the proletariat. 
But this sense is consistent with the de¬ 
cision in Galloway v Telegraph being a 
genuine victory for Galloway, which vin¬ 
dicates his right to an untarnished repu¬ 
tation. There are problems, to which we 
will return later. 

The second sense is more relevant to 
the present issue. This is that judges (a) 
depend on the coercive power of the 
state (police, bailiffs, etc) to support their 
decisions; (b) are state employees; (c) 
are part of an ‘establishment’ political 


culture which overlaps with the top lev¬ 
els of the state bureaucracy and the cor¬ 
porate elite; (d) are selected from 
successful barristers - ie, those who have 
made lots of money by self-employment 
and therefore tend to be Conservative; 
and (e) have come from a profession 
which is unusually white, male and up¬ 
per-middle class. As a result, where 
judges have choices about cases which 
are politically significant, they are likely 
to choose the result which is most con¬ 
sistent with the interests of the employ¬ 
ers and/or of the state, as opposed to 
those of the workers’ movement. The 
argument is made at length in JAG Grif¬ 
fiths’ The politics of the judiciary (fifth 
edition, 1997). 

And judges have a lot of choices I Even 
where ‘the law’ is an act of parliament, it 
is necessary to interpret what the words 
mean, and judges can give strange 
meanings to words. Where - as in libel - 
it is mostly ‘common law’, they are inter¬ 
preting the words and decisions of other 
judges. Even cases which look obvious 
to the lay person can be made obscure 
and disputable by lawyers, thus open¬ 
ing the way for judges to reach the re¬ 
sult which seems expedient on the basis 
of their biases. 

There is, however, a necessary limit on 
this. The judicial decision is given politi¬ 
cal authority by appearing to be a neu¬ 
tral application of the law. Hence, if the 
judicial decision - or the law - becomes 
obviously biased, it loses its political au¬ 
thority. A classic example is the big 
strikes against the jailing of five dockers 
under Heath’s industrial relations legis¬ 
lation in 1972. Another is the refusal of 
the jury to convict Clive Ponting of Offi¬ 
cial Secrets Act violations in 1985, in di¬ 
rect defiance of the judge’s instructions. 

In the main, the judicial decision has 
political authority because the vast bulk 
of cases judges deal with are on the civil 
side simple debt claims (D has bought 
goods on credit, or borrowed money, 
and not paid), traffic accidents and fam¬ 
ily disputes; and on the criminal side traf¬ 
fic offences, theft, drunken violence and 
drugs matters. These usually only en¬ 
gage overt politics and judicial biases 
indirectly. 

But even in cases where they are mak¬ 
ing political choices, judges need to 
avoid creating the impression of consist¬ 
ent bias. The judicial power to make 
political choices is thus in effect a reserve 
power. It is not used all the time. Timing 
may be crucial. Thus in Gouriet v Un¬ 
ion of Post Office Workers (1977) the 
court of appeal issued an injunction 
against the ‘blacking’ of South African 
mail, without legal groimds, and with a 
more or less open display of bias against 



Geoige Galloway: 
victim of smears 


the union by Lord Denning. The House 
of Lords later reversed the decision; but 
by then the momentum for action was 
gone. Similarly, a good many biased de¬ 
cisions were made against striking min¬ 
ers in 1984-85; several of them were 
reversed after the strike had been de¬ 
feated, thereby restoring, or at least at¬ 
tempting to restore, the perceived 
neutrality of the courts. 

Coming back to Galloway v Tel¬ 
egraph, the judge could have acted on 
the basis of political bias - in which case 
it is to be presumed, drawing on our 
general knowledge of judicial prejudices, 
that he would have found a way to come 
out for the Telegraph. Or he could have 
acted - as he seems to have - as though 
the case was politically neutral. The 
AWL’s objection to the SWP/Respect’s 
celebration of the result as doublethink 
is therefore misconceived. 

The Telegraph's allegations against 
Galloway were highly political in April 
2003, around the moment of the invasion 
of Iraq. If Galloway had then broken with 
Labour and called for a new party, the 
initiative might have attracted broad 
masses. If the case had come to trial then, 
it is probable that Galloway would have 
lost through judicial bias in the interest 
of the British state. But now. Respect is 
clearly politically marginal. There is no 
strong political reason in the Galloway 
case for the judiciary to find either for the 
Telegraph or for Galloway - though it is 
still possible that either the court of ap¬ 
peal or the House of Lords will be led by 
gut hostility to Galloway to reverse the 
decision. It was always more probable, 
however, that the judge would act on the 


The Communist Manifesto - its relevance for today 

joint school hosted by the Communist Party of Turkey and the Communist Party of Great Britain 



f 


Date: Saturday, December 11, 1.30pm 

Venue: Marx Memorial Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, 

London ECl (nearest tube: Farringdon) 

Speakers: TKP, Jack Conrad (CPGB), Hillel Ticktin (editor 
Critique) 

Lenin made a very profound observation when he drew attention 
to the fact that the Communist Manifesto was both the product 
of a “small group of revolutionaries” and “ferment among 
masses”. The first edition appeared just prior to the outbreak of 
the revolutions which swept Europe in that wonderful year 1848. 
But does it - and the programmatic method it embodies - have 
relevance for the struggles of today? This day-school will exam¬ 
ine the increasing importance of this seminal text of Marxism. 
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basis of the evidence and an interpreta¬ 
tion of the libel rules. If the higher courts 
do reverse the decision, it is likely to be 
on the basis of the pohtics of libel in gen¬ 
eral - not the politics of Galloway. 

Libel’s history 

In Telnikoff V Matusevich (1997) US 
courts - first in Maryland and then at the 
federal level - refused to enforce an Eng¬ 
lish libel judgment on the ground that 
English libel law was inconsistent with 
“applicable international human rights 
standards”, with US public policy and 
with the first amendment to the US con¬ 
stitution. The ‘hiunan rights’ and ‘pub¬ 
lic policy’ language is of secondary 
importance. The fundamental objection 
is that there is a conflict between libel law 
and freedom of political speech. 

It is hardly surprising that there 
should be such a conflict, since the his¬ 
torical origins of the English law of libel 
are connected with censorship. Libel is 
special. There is a separate civil liability 
for slander - spoken words which de¬ 
fame the claimant - which is older than 
libel. It has not been much used for many 
years. Libel’s history is more intimately 
connected with political censorship. 

Under the medieval Scandalum 
Magnatum (slander of big shots) Acts 
it was a crime to circulate news whereby 
confidence would be undermined in the 
government or in the peers of the realm, 
bishops, etc. Individual ministers, peers 
and bishops could sue. Out of this liabil¬ 
ity, and also borrowing ideas from the 
criminal law of the late Roman empire, the 
Court of Star Chamber in the 16th cen¬ 
tury fashioned a general crime of libel - 
the circulation of illegal writings. Again, 
individuals could sue. The Star Cham¬ 
ber was abolished in 1641, but statutory 
press censorship was introduced by 
Cromwell in 1655 and re-enacted after the 
restoration in 1662. 

In 1695, however, parliament refused 
to renew the press censorship legisla¬ 
tion. The government was forced to find 
another instrument for press censorship, 
and it did so with the judicial invention 
of libel as a ‘common law crime’. Illegal 
libels were those which were seditious 
(tending to undermine the government), 
blasphemous (tending to undermine the 
Christian religion or the theology of the 
Anglican church, as part of the foimda- 
tions of the state) obscene (from 1727, 
on the ground that obscenity was sedi¬ 
tious) or defamatory. As with Scanda- 


A steady trickle of donations last 
week. Between them comrades 
SW (£10), PP (£10), CM (£10), AC 
(£15) and MH (£20) have taken our 
total to £175. That keeps us on course. 
But obviously Christmas and the New 
Year are not normal times - either for 
politics or the post. So if you are go¬ 
ing to make a donation this month, 
please post early or alternatively use 
the PayPal facility on the website. 

Incidentally, the next issue (Decem¬ 
ber 16) will be the last in 2004. Of 
course, we shall be back after our two- 
week break on January 6 ... and hope¬ 
fully I will be able to announce that our 
£500 monthly target has been fully 
met. 

Over 2004 the paper has undoubt¬ 
edly increased the breadth of its read¬ 
ership. Something testified by a note 
from comrade AC. She says: “I might 
not agree with all your politics but the 
left is better off with the Weekly Worker 
than without it. I hope you keep up your 
positive role.” There is also a “sorry” 
that her donation “can’t be more”. 

Naturally we are pleased with all do¬ 
nations. They express solidarity. 
Equally to the point, we neither ask nor 


lum Magnatum and Star Chamber hbel, 
private claimants were allowed to sue for 
damages. Initially - again as with Scan¬ 
dalum Magnatum and Star Chamber li¬ 
bel - truth was no defence. 

During the later 18th century, govern¬ 
ment prosecutions for libel led to a vio¬ 
lent conflict over the role of the jury. 
Judges claimed that they should rule 
whether the publication was a libel: the 
jury’s job was only to decide whether it 
had been published. After a long politi¬ 
cal battle. Fox’s Libel Act in 1792 estab¬ 
lished that the jury was entitled to give a 
‘general verdict’: that is, to decide 
whether the publication was illegal as 
well as whether the defendant published 
it. 

Libel thus started as a crime which - 
almost incidentally - also gave rise to li¬ 
ability to pay damages. Over the 19th 
century governments stopped using it, 
and it developed towards the idea that 
the libel claimant had a sort of property 
right in his reputation. The result was a 
shift towards strict liability, the defend¬ 
ant does not have to intend to defame 
the claimant or, indeed, to be in any way 
at fault. He has invaded the plaintiff’s 
property right in his reputation, so must 
pay. 

Defences 

By way of mitigating the effects of strict 
liability, the defendant is allowed a range 
of defences. Truth, fair comment and 
qualified privilege - already referred to - 
are the most important, but there are oth¬ 
ers. In general the burden of proving 
these defences is on defendants: they 
have to produce the evidence; claimants 
do not. Truth is particularly hard to es¬ 
tablish, since if it is alleged that the claim¬ 
ant has committed a criminal act, the 
proof must be to the criminal standard - 
‘beyond reasonable doubt’. 

As a result, libel pleading is a complex 
and highly expert art. The claimant’s law¬ 
yers will try to specify a particular set of 
words which will make it hard for the de¬ 
fendant to set up one of the defences. 
Thus in Galloway v Telegraph Gallo¬ 
way’s lawyers focused on the allegation 
of personal cormption, which they knew 
the Telegraph would find hard to de¬ 
fend, to the exclusion of the more gen¬ 
eral allegation of collusion with the 
Ba’athist regime. The defendant’s law¬ 
yers will similarly try to restate the mean¬ 
ing of the words, or plead defences 
which will let them get into evidence as 


expect anyone to agree with “all” the 
arguments contained in the paper. 
There are many opinions in our pages 
... and in the ranks of the CPGB. As a 
matter of principle all members have a 
right to speak openly and without fear. 
That is how it should be in any worth¬ 
while leftwing organisation. 

Comrade MH also wishes us well 
and adds: “If only more people read 
your publication!” Well, on that sub¬ 
ject I am once again in the happy po¬ 
sition of reporting that more people 
are. Even if progress is rather slow. 

Last week we recorded 11,385 e- 
readers - up by 120 on last week - and 
that keeps our overall total healthily 
above the 12,000 mark. The editor also 
wants me to mention that 793 readers 
downloaded the whole paper. A good 
percentage of them are from mainland 
Europe and the United States. 

So let me close by saying that we 
accept not only poimds, but dollars 
and euros too! • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


much as possible to make the plaintiff 
look bad. Very little of this sort of ma¬ 
noeuvring on the pleadings takes place 
in ordinary civil cases (traffic accidents, 
and so on) in modem law. 

The complexity of libel pleading has 
the effect that specialist libel lawyers are 
fantastically expensive. The damages in 
Galloway v Telegraph were £150,000; 
the total costs of the lawyers are said to 
be above £1 million. The winner gets the 
costs: if Galloway had lost, he would 
have been bankmpted. Legal aid is not 
available. The result is that a rich news¬ 
paper will in general be able to get away 
with deliberately smearing someone who 
cannot afford to sue. Conversely, a rich 
individual or company can usually sup¬ 
press adverse comment - however hue 
it may be - by the threat of libel action. 
Robert Maxwell notoriously staved off 
exposure of his frauds until his death by 
issuing libel writs. 

Libel cases are supposed to be tried 
by jury. That is the effect of Fox’s Libel 
Act. In fact, the judiciary has moved in¬ 
creasingly to remove jury trial from libel 
cases. An important constitutional safe¬ 
guard is undermined. 

Abolish it? 

Communists stand for freedom of politi¬ 
cal speech. It might seem to follow that 
we should favour complete abolition of 
the libel (and slander) laws. The best 
remedy for slanders and smears is expo¬ 
sure of their falsity by showing the tmth. 

The problem of political timing, how¬ 
ever, raises questions against this ap¬ 
proach. If someone deliberately circulates 
unjustified smears against their political 
opponents, they may radically divert the 
course of political debate. The fact that 
the smears are laboriously disproved 
over the next 10 years may be wholly ir¬ 
relevant to the outcome. The smears 
against Galloway are a good example. (It 
is hardly surprising that the AWL joined 
in. Its political saint, James P Cannon, was 
a smear-user, and the AWL itself used 
smears against the CPGB in 2002 - part of 
a track record which went back at least to 
the 1980s.) The circulation of smears is 
thus a kind of ballot-rigging. 

In a society which has not gone be¬ 
yond law, then, we will need some form 
of legal remedy deterring the use of 
smears. The Germans have made the 
experiment with abolishing it: in the 
Burgerliches Gesetzbuch codification 
(1896), they abolished the previously 
existing liability for defamation. After the 
Nazis’ massive use of lies and smears, 
and the fall of the Nazi regime, they rein¬ 
stated it through interpretation of con¬ 
stitutional rights. 

Marxist support for defamation liabil¬ 
ity can be found in Lenin. Shortly after 
the 1917 revolution, he wrote a draft reso¬ 
lution for the central committee of the 
Bolsheviks on the issue: 


“The CC establishes the principle: 

• that in all squabbles and personal ac¬ 
cusations, the person who makes such 
accusations without bringing specific 
charges before a court shall be consid¬ 
ered a slanderer; 

• that those who consider themselves 
affected by such accusations shall be 
invited to take legal action” (‘Liability for 
unfounded accusations’, VI Lenin CW 
Vol42, Moscow 1977, pp41-42). 

Dealing with smears 

The question should, then, not be one 
of immediate total abolition of liability for 
defamation. It is what sort of liability for 
defamation communists, as extreme 
democrats, should favour. 

The starting point has to be rejection 
of the idea of a property right in an un¬ 
blemished reputation. Communists are, 
of course, in favour of going beyond the 
right of property, to cooperation. But 
(unlike the Khmer Rouge) we do not 
advocate immediate and general aboli¬ 
tion of rights of property. This does not 
mean, however, that we should support 
the existence of a right of property in 
reputation. I can only have a (good or 
bad) reputation through what other peo¬ 
ple believe about me. I get that reputa¬ 
tion largely through how I act in society. 
It is a ludicrous fetishism to suppose that 
the result is that I get a right to my repu¬ 
tation analogous to my right, in capital¬ 
ist society, to my house or my car. 

If we reject a property right to reputa¬ 
tion, we should reject equally a general 
‘right to privacy’. Democracy demands 
freedom of information. Many of the 
problems with defamation stem not from 
defamation liability itself, but from the fact 
that claimants can conceal information 
which shows they are guilty as charged, 
under cover of property rights in infor¬ 
mation. Maxwell’s use of libel writs to 
conceal his frauds provides a good ex¬ 
ample. 

Rejecting the ‘property right’ analysis 
also implies rejection of the strict liability 
which is the sub-structure of modem 
English defamation law. Deliberate or reck¬ 
less smear campaigns should attract liabil¬ 
ity because they are an attack on political 
democracy. (They are no less so where 
the subject matter is ostensibly about sex, 
as opposed to being, in Galloway’s case, 
openly about politics. Sex is being used 
in political defence of conservative- 
patriarchalist ideology.) In contrast, acci¬ 
dental defamation, or accidental 
transmission of a defamatory statement, 
should not give rise to liability. The bur¬ 
den of proving intention or recklessness 
should in general be on the claimant; but 
obviously it should be possible to infer 
intention or recklessness from back¬ 
ground and conduct. 

Similarly, in general the claimant 
should have the burden of proving the 
statement is false. This is, in fact, the only 


way in which a defamation trial could 
really vindicate the claimant’s good repu¬ 
tation. There are, of course, some cases 
where the smear is so general that dis¬ 
proof would be hard; but such smears, 
precisely because they have nothing to 
back them, are less likely to be believed 
in the first place. 

These simple changes to defamation 
law would get rid of the pleading game, 
because this results from the strict liabil¬ 
ity regime. With it the monopoly privi¬ 
leges of the libel specialists and their 
exorbitant fees would go. The general 
problem of unequal access to lawyers 
would be unaffected; but this is another 
matter. 

Fighting for reform along these lines 
would be perfectly consistent with the 
continued existence of capitalism. Sev¬ 
eral aspects of these reforms, in a de¬ 
formed way, are already found in US law 
and others in continental European laws. 
The reform of defamation law is a demo¬ 
cratic question which belongs in our 
minimum programme. 

Back to Galloway v 
Telegraph 

It is evident that under the reforms pro¬ 
posed here, Galloway would still win his 
claim against the Telegraph. Its cover¬ 
age was pretty clearly a deliberate smear 
campaign: this was reflected in the 
judge’s high damages award. The Char¬ 
ity Commission investigation had al¬ 
ready effectively cleared Galloway of the 
Telegraph'^ main charge - that he was 
corrupt and personally in the pay of the 
Ba’athist regime. 

This is precisely why the decision may 
be reversed on appeal. In Derbyshire CC 
V Times Newspapers (1993) the House 
of Lords ‘protected freedom of speech’ 
by ruling that a local authority cannot 
sue for libel. The problem is that what 
was being protected was the right of the 
national newspapers to carry on politi¬ 
cal smear campaigns against Labour lo¬ 
cal authorities without their lies being 
challenged in court. For the reasons al¬ 
ready given, the decision is in substance 
a defence of media manipulation of elec¬ 
tions - a form of ballot-rigging. 

It is quite possible, then, that the court 
of appeal or House of Lords will reverse 
Justice Eady’s decision in Galloway v 
Telegraph and decide that the Tel¬ 
egraph’’^ April 2003 stories were after all 
‘responsible journalism’ protected by the 
Reynolds defence. If they do so they will 
be loudly cheered for expanding the 
scope of freedom of speech. But they 
will not be expanding freedom of speech. 
They will be expanding the media bar¬ 
ons’ right to shout everyone else down, 
and the media and the government’s 
right to run smear campaigns against 
political opponents • 

Mike Macnair 


Fighting fund 

Speaking openly 
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Galloway reveals SWP’s 
hand in Scotland 


Peter Manson examines the latest developments in Seotland and 
the growing tensions between the SWP and SSP 


T aking as his cue the turmoil in the 
Scottish Socialist Party following 
the forced resignation of Tommy 
Sheridan as convenor, George Galloway 
has sought to raise the temperature fur¬ 
ther. He has suggested that some kind 
of Galloway-Respect-Sheridan alliance 
is in the offing to contest the 2007 elec¬ 
tions to the Scottish parliament in oppo¬ 
sition to a rump SSP. 

Under the headline, ‘Galloway to team 
up with Sheridan for assault on Labour 
seats at Holyrood’, the Scottish version 
of the Mail on Sunday claims: “Mr Gal¬ 
loway believes the recent implosion of 
the SSP, coupled with its treatment of Mr 
Sheridan over newspaper allegations, 
has created a cmcial opening for his anti¬ 
war party. Respect, in the 2007 Holyrood 
elections” (December 5). 

The paper is, of course, referring to the 
plethora of ‘revelations’ concerning 
comrade Sheridan’s private life that have 
featured heavily in the sensationalist 
press in Scotland. The SSP leadership 
was panicked into demanding Tommy’s 
resignation when he refused to handle 
the allegations in the way the executive 
wanted. 

Comrade Galloway is quoted as say¬ 
ing: “Tommy is still fighting his comer 
in the SSP, but 1 fear he will have to ac¬ 
cept they have betrayed him and move 
on. The Scottish Socialist Party has 
made a catastrophic blunder, ft is my 
estimation that much more than half, 
maybe even much more than three-quar¬ 
ters, who voted for them did so because 
of Tommy Sheridan. The idea that these 
unknown Trotskyite apparatchiks who 
have done him down are going to get 
the same kind of vote that they did when 
led by Sheridan seems to me inherently 
improbable. These people who have 
done him down are not fit to tie his shoe¬ 
laces.” 

Having previously stated that he 
would leave behind Scottish politics, 
comrade Galloway has now apparently 
changed his mind: “1 would certainly like 
to contend in Glasgow for the Scottish 
parliament elections. Tommy and 1 would 
be a great double act, a dream ticket, and 
people would vote for us. 1 am certain 
that together we could set the cat among 
the pigeons.” 

Some might suggest that comrade 
Galloway has let his libel victory against 
The Daily Telegraph go to his head. 
Others might say that he has become 
caught up in a rather extreme case of 
wishful thinking. After all there are a 
number of problems in the way of his 
Galloway-Sheridan-Respect “dream tick¬ 
ed’, to put it mildly. 

Firstly, comrade Sheridan, along with 
the rest of the leadership, has helped 
take the SSP to the point where it has col¬ 
lapsed into full-blown Scottish nation¬ 
alism and therefore cannot be properly 
regarded as socialist, except in name 
only. But what of George Galloway and 
Respect? Through its SWP majority, and 
without a murmur of protest from com¬ 
rade Galloway, Respect’s conference in 
October agreed to bureaucratically ex¬ 
clude the communist minority and then 
proceeded to vote down the principles 
of republicanism, a workers’ representa¬ 
tive receiving a skilled worker’s wage, 
abortion on demand, open borders, secu¬ 
larism ... and working class socialism. 

Respect is therefore a left populist for¬ 
mation led by right-moving centrists 
who preach democracy but practise 
something altogether different and who 
brook not the slightest opposition from 


the left. Such is their control-freakery, 
such is their fear. The chances of this 
sorry organisation taking off are slim to 
zero. Why on earth would comrade Sher¬ 
idan want to help replicate such an out¬ 
fit in Scotland? 

Secondly, does comrade Galloway re¬ 
ally think that the SSP is as good as dead 
without Sheridan as convenor? ft seems 
he does. Galloway told the Mail on Sun¬ 
day two weeks earlier that the other five 
SSP MSPs had been “dragged into Holy- 
rood clinging to Tommy’s coat tails and 
wouldn’t have got a hundred votes with¬ 
out his imprimatur’ (November 21). Yet, 
while comrade Sheridan may well take a 
back seat for the next year or so, he is 
clearly expecting to stage a comeback in 
time for the Scottish parliament elections 
- assuming his libel action against the 
News of the World is successfully fought. 
In the December 5 press release issued 
by the SSP, Sheridan is quoted as say¬ 
ing: “1 don’t know why George is rais¬ 
ing this idea. 1 am absolutely committed 
to the Scottish Socialist Party and expect 
to be a leading candidate for the party in 
the 2007 Holyrood election.” 

Thirdly - given that Sheridan is not 
about to lead a split from the SSP and, in 
spite of the crisis the party is currently 
undergoing, it does not seem to be on 
the point of collapse - who does George 
think will be his foot soldiers in Scotland? 

Comrade Galloway is certainly right 
about one thing though: he definitely 
has “set the cat among the pigeons”. 
The SSP’s reaction has been one of out¬ 
rage, accusing him of “coming to the aid 
of New Labour by threatening to split 
the left vote in Scotland” (press release, 
December 5). 

Since then the leadership has taken 
the opportunity to launch a counterof¬ 
fensive against what it sees as encroach¬ 
ment upon its territory. The SSP has laid 
its cards on the table in Scottish Social¬ 
ist Voice'. “Over the past three years, the 
SSP has been supportive of George Gal¬ 
loway in his battles with Blair and the 
New Labour hierarchy over the wars in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. We have never 
hidden our differences with George on 
a range of issues, including Scottish in¬ 
dependence, which he vehemently op¬ 
poses, and abortion rights, which he also 
opposes. The SSP also insists that par¬ 
liamentary candidates pledge to live on 
no more than the average wage of a 
skilled worker - a policy which George 
Galloway has always resisted, both 
within the Labour Party and within Re¬ 
spect. 

“Nonetheless, despite our disagree¬ 
ments, the SSP supported George’s 
moves to form a broad, leftwing, anti-war 
party in England after his expulsion from 
New Labour in2003. However, our back¬ 
ing for Respect - and for other initiatives 
to create a working class socialist alter¬ 
native to New Labour south of the bor¬ 
der - has been based on a clear 
recognition that there is already a united 
socialist party in Scotland” {Scottish So¬ 
cialist Voice December 9). 

In addition SSP national secretary 
Allan Green has penned a letter to Re¬ 
spect (to which comrade Sheridan has 
added his name) demanding that the 
coalition distances itself from Galloway’s 
comments and gives a commitment to 


stay out of Scotland (see opposite). 
Comrade Galloway’s office informed the 
Weekly Worker that the MP was express¬ 
ing his “personal opinion”, not that of 
Respect, in the Mail on Sunday article. 

Why did Tommy go? 

Everybody has long since dropped the 
pretence that comrade Sheridan quit in 
order to support his wife, Gail, in a diffi¬ 
cult pregnancy and be a good father to 
their first child when it is bom. Tommy 
himself now admits things were rather 
more complicated: it was a “combination 
of private and family circumstances” that 
caused him to quit {Morning Star De¬ 
cember 3). 

We have suggested that his departure 
was forced and resulted from an out¬ 
break of moralistic panic on the SSP’s 
executive. This was brought on by the 
impending ‘scandal’ that was about to 
break: within days of the resignation 
announcement the News of the World in 
Scotland filled its first five pages with 
lurid details of what it claimed were Tom¬ 
my’s sexual exploits. 

Supposedly we were wrong. At least 
according to Scottish Socialist Voice: 
“Unfortunately, George Galloway has 
been duped into believing that the SSP 
executive ditched Tommy Sheridan over 
an extra-marital affair. Nor is he alone. 
Several London-based newspapers, in¬ 
cluding Socialist Worker and The So¬ 
cialist, appear to have made the same 
mistake. The Socialist, for example, 
claims that the SSP executive took action 
over ‘unproven tabloid allegations’. 

“The SSP executive has never ex¬ 
pressed an opinion on ‘unproven alle¬ 
gations’ - including the allegations that 
appeared in the News of the World on 
November 14. The discussions that did 
take place between Tommy and the SSP 
executive were based, not on ‘unproven 
tabloid allegations’, but on undisputed 
facts” (December 9). 

True, the SSP executive has passed 
no formal resolution on ‘unproven alle¬ 
gations’. So SSV is using a deliberately 
evasive formulation to hide the simple 
tmth that Tommy Sheridan was told to 
go. This now appears to be “undis¬ 
puted”, and the only reason we know of 
why that happened was the coming 
press scandal. 

We are not interested in comrade 
Sheridan’s private life. That is his con¬ 
cern and the concern of those close to 
him. Apart from wishing him and his wife 
well, that is the end of it for us. What 
worries us, though, is who exactly is 
setting the agenda in the SSP? Is it the 
Murdoch press and behind it the dark 
hand of the secret state? This is not a 
question that should be irresponsibly 
brushed aside. 

The SSP’s executive leant on comrade 
Sheridan because he would not agree to 
either tell ever 3 Thing or (the preferred 
option) refuse altogether to comment on 
allegations about his private life. Most 
of all, the EC insisted he should steer 
clear of the courts - a course of action 
that could see more embarrassing claims 
come to light and even result in the SSP’s 
‘main spokesperson’ being dubbed a liar. 

But comrade Sheridan insisted on ini¬ 
tiating libel proceedings. He writes: “... 
court action ... is not always the best 


response, but, in my opinion, is for me. 1 
value the opinion of those who caution 
against entering the lion’s den against 
the evil Murdoch empire, in unfamiliar 
territory for socialists. The weight of the 
establishment definitely sides with the 


rich and powerful in court cases. Other 
smears may even be thrown at me. 1 de¬ 
mand the right to deal with them in my 
own way” {Morning Star December 3). 

Comrade Sheridan concludes that the 
“combination of private and family cir¬ 
cumstances” to which he refers “makes 
the decision of our party’s executive 
committee to accept my letter of resig¬ 
nation absolutely correcf’. This peculiar 
and deliberately cryptic phrasing is 
aimed (unsuccessfully) at concealing 
the fact that it was the EC that proposed 
Tommy’s resignation in the first place. 
Surely, if it had been entirely voluntary, 
it would have been Tommy’s own “de¬ 
cision” that would have been called into 
question more than that of the EC. 

The executive has not denied that the 
convenor agreed to submit his resignation 
as a result of the pressure from the leader¬ 
ship itself, and comrade Sheridan, it seems, 
is continuing to go along with the agreed 
formula The letterto Respect states: “Ithad 
become apparent in the days before [the 
November 27 national council which voted 
to accept the forced resignation] that the 
SSP had been the victim of a malicious and 
systematic campaign to provide the me¬ 
dia with misinformation designed to sow 
confusion and division around issues 
concerned with Tommy Sheridan’s resig¬ 
nation as party convenor.” 

The Green-Sheridan letter makes no 
attempt to clear up this “confusion”. Nor 
does it hint at who was responsible for 
the “malicious and systematic cam¬ 
paign” and how it could have been laid 
to rest. 

Role of SWP 

The part played by the Socialist Worker 


platform, the Socialist Workers Party in 
Scotland, has been the subject of much 
speculation and controversy within the 
SSP. 

Chris Bambery, commenting in Social¬ 
ist Worker on comrade Sheridan’s case, 
writes: “... the SSP leadership panicked, 
and urged Tommy’s resignation. That 
panic derives from seeing things too 
much in terms of media perceptions 
rather than how grassroots party sup¬ 
porters view things” (December 4). 


In my opinion, this is a pretty accu¬ 
rate assessment. Nobody is suggesting 
that the EC itself was pursuing a full¬ 
blown witch-hunt against Tommy over 
what he is supposed to have done. The 
fear expressed in the Weekly Worker is 
that the comrades succumbed to the 
presbyterian moralism still prevalent 
throughout much of Scottish society 
and fell for what could be an MIS sting. 

Comrade Bambery should be well in¬ 
formed about EC discussions and deci¬ 
sions. The SW platform has three 
members sitting on the SSP executive: 
Mike Gonzales, Pat Smith and Charlotte 
Ahmed. I believe Pat Smith and one of 
the other two were present at the No¬ 
vember 9 EC meeting (which, inciden¬ 
tally, voted unanimously for comrade 
Sheridan to resign). At least two were at 
the November 24 EC meeting which - 
again unanimously - endorsed Tommy’s 
resignation and issued the statement put 
to the November 27 special meeting of 
the national council. 

Comrade Bambery’s comments are 
clearly intended not only as a criticism 
of the SSP executive, but of his own 
comrades as well. This was demon¬ 
strated at the November 27 NC meeting, 
where SW platform comrades strongly 
opposed and voted as a bloc against the 
executive statement. The line had been 
transmitted down from the SWP leader¬ 
ship. 

Subsequently, the SW platform has 
come under sustained attack within the 
SSP - particularly since the publication 
of the Mail on Sunday article contain¬ 
ing Galloway’s comments. As the main 
force in Respect, the SWP is naturally 
assumed to be in cahoots with George 
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in a “London-based” plot to lead a 
breakaway. The SSP’s ultra-nationalists 
have resumed their long-running anti- 
SWP campaign with a vengeance, dub¬ 
bing the platform a “fifth column” and 
an agent of the “Brit left” (for the likes of 
the Scottish Republican Socialist Move¬ 
ment, this is almost as bad as being an 
agent of the British state). 

The ultra-nationalists are not entirely 
wrong. Look at Bambery’s concluding 
paragraph: “Last June in the European 
elections the SSP slipped further behind 
the Greens in the polls. Now there are 
voices in the party saying people won’t 
be interested in next year’s Westminster 
election. Yet this election can bring pro¬ 
war Labour MPs to book over Iraq. I7ie 
SSP needs to ensure it is back in pole 
position as the radical voice of Scot¬ 
land” (my emphasis Socialist Worker 
December 4). 

Pregnant words. Obviously Bam¬ 
bery’s formulation leaves the door wide 
open for the SWP to sadly turn roimd 
and criticise the SSP at some point in the 
near future the for not putting itself “back 
in pole position as the radical voice of 
Scotland”. 

Everyone knows that the SWP’s mar¬ 
riage with the SSP is one of convenience. 
It is neither a love match nor a meeting 
of minds. The SWP dislikes the SSP’s left 
nationalism. The problem is that it wants 
to replace or split the SSP through Re¬ 
spect and that in order to promote its 
narrow interests as a bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralist sect. 

John Rees will certainly have recog¬ 
nised a golden opportunity with com¬ 
rade Sheridan’s forced resignation. As I 
have pointed out. Tommy is still more 
familiar to voters in Scotland than his 
party. By championing Sheridan, by 


standing alongside him in the closest 
solidarity, by associating the SWP with 
him, comrade Rees calculates that one 
day soon he can capture what he rightly 
sees as a key figure in Scottish politics. 

Sheridan will be assiduously and gen¬ 
tly courted over the next year or two. 
That is why the SW platform’s executive 
members were given such a verbal do¬ 
ing over. Their blundering tactical inepti¬ 
tude could have mined everything. 

What we got from George Galloway 
in the Mail on Sunday is nothing but a 
bastardised version of this strategy. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
Galloway’s remarks have caused embar¬ 
rassment for some SW platform com¬ 
rades. A few of them have even 
distanced themselves from the SWP po¬ 
sition, suggesting, for example, that com¬ 
rade Bambery’s article was ‘badly 
expressed’. 

Unity 

MSP Colin Fox has emerged as the lead¬ 
ership’s preferred candidate to take over 
as convenor. Tommy Sheridan himself 
has virtually anointed him as his succes¬ 
sor. In his Morning Star article Tommy 
mentions his candidature seemingly as 
an aside: “My socialist colleague in par¬ 
liament, Colin Fox, recently announced 
his intention to seek election to the con¬ 
venor’s post I have vacated. He said: 
‘The best days of the SSP are ahead of 
us, not behind us.’ He is absolutely 
righf ’ (December 3). 

This passage is also quoted in the 
Green-Sheridan letter to Respect and 
in internal SSP mailings, so clearly it is 
not just Tommy who thinks comrade 
Fox is the best man for the job. How¬ 
ever, he does not meet with the ap¬ 
proval of all sections of the 


membership. For some he is just not 
nationalist enough. While, like all the 
main SSP leaders, he campaigns around 
the SSP’s principal slogan, an “inde¬ 
pendent socialist Scotland”, accord¬ 
ing to the ultras, he fails to demand 
“independence” as a stand-alone (in¬ 
creasingly “independence and social¬ 
ism” is being used interchangeably in 
party statements with “independent 
socialist Scotland”). 

The point is that, since the last con¬ 
ference, SSP policy is now in reality in¬ 
dependence first, ‘socialism’ later. On the 
one hand, comrades like Scottish So¬ 
cialist Voice columnist Kevin William¬ 
son go on about a “positive embracing 
of a Scottish identity”, a “shared national 
historiography” and the need to adopt 
“the icons and symbolism” of “Scottish 
resistance to British rule” yet, on the 
other hand, deny this has anything to 
do with nationalism. 

The leadership is hoping that, whoever 
the new convenor is, the controversy of 
the past weeks can be left behind. So 
Tommy states: “People outside our ranks 
tried to get us to fi^t each other. Only 
the bosses and the ruling class benefit 
when socialists fight among themselves. 
We are too determined in our opposition 
to their illegal wars and capitalist-inspired 
poverty to fight each other.” (Morning 
Star December 3). 

Comrades Green and Sheridan, in their 
joint letter to Respect, similarly imply that 
the furore over the leadership crisis is 
now a thing of the past: “The SSP were 
able to draw a line under the issue and 
sought to move forward in a positive 
and united fashion to campaign for 
troops out of Iraq, for equality, peace and 
socialism.” 

What is being posed is a false and 


hypocritical unity. False, because it is 
achieved through gagging orders and 
claims of near unanimity, along with the 
suppression of informed discussion. 
Hypocritical, because it is for Scotland 
only. The “London-based” left can look 
after England (and, at a push, Wales) but 
what goes on north of the border is the 
concern of the SSP alone. 

The notion that there is a single UK 
state that can only be defeated on the 
basis of all-Britain working class unity 
at the highest level - most importantly 
through a single democratic centralist 
party, uniting the communists and revo¬ 


lutionary socialists of Scotland, England 
and Wales - is an anathema for the SSP 
leadership. 

Unlike Galloway, we do not write off 
the many talented and experienced com¬ 
rades within the ranks of the SSP and, 
unlike Respect and the SWP, we recog¬ 
nise the vital importance of combining 
unity against the existing constitutional 
monarchy state with Scotland’s right to 
self-determination. 

That is why the CPGB is committed to 
abolishing the monarchy and fighting 
for the establishment of a federal repub¬ 
lic of England, Scotland and Wales • 



Keep off our turf 

Letter to Respeet national eouneil from Tommy Sheridan and 
SSP national seeretary Allan Green dated Deeember 7 


ear sisters and brothers. 

We are writing as a direct result 
of the article, ‘Galloway to team 
up with Sheridan for assault on Labour 
seats in Holyxood’, in the Mail on Sun¬ 
day (Scottish edition, December 5). 
Other mainstream newspapers in Scot¬ 
land have also followed up on this arti¬ 
cle. 

In this article, George Galloway, a 
prominent Respect spokesperson and 
member of the Respect officers’ group, 
is directly reported as saying: 

• “I would certainly like to contend in 
Glasgow for the Scottish parliament 
elections. Tommy and I would be a great 
double act, a dream ticket, and people 
would vote for us.” 

• ‘Tommy is still fighting his comer in 
the SSP, but I fear that he will have to 
accept they have betrayed him and 
move on.” 

• ‘ ‘The Scottish Socialist Party has made 
a catastrophic blunder. It is my estima¬ 
tion that much more than half, maybe 
even much more than three quarters, 
who voted for them, did so because of 
Tommy Sheridan. The idea that these 
unknown Trotskyite apparatchiks who 
have done him down are going to get 
the same kind of vote that they did 
when led by Sheridan seems to me in¬ 
herently improbable. These people who 
have done him down are not fit to tie 
his shoelaces.” 

In addition the report attributes to 
George Galloway but without directly 
quoting him: 

• “The MP [George Galloway], who 
vowed the Labour Party would ‘me the 
day’ it ditched him over his anti-war 
views, said Respect had already started 
to explore the best way to use the pro¬ 
portional representation list system to 
win Holyrood seats at the 2007 elec¬ 
tions.” 

• “Yesterday, Mr Galloway said he had 


discussed the extra-marital allegations 
about Mr Sheridan with the former SSP 
leader, who claims never to have met the 
women at the centre of the reports - now 
the subject of a legal action. Since the 
story appeared, there has been bitter 
division within the SSP and members 
have admitted they are in crisis.” 

George Galloway’s implied premise 
- that Tommy Sheridan’s resignation as 
party convenor has something to do 
with the party’s handling of an extra¬ 
marital allegation that is now subject 
to legal action - is simply wrong. Many 
media commentators have also 
wrongly assumed this premise to be 
fact and have also engaged in nega¬ 
tive speculation. To some extent it was 
predictable that the enemies of social¬ 
ism would use this opportunity to at¬ 
tack the SSP. However, it is extremely 
disappointing that George Galloway 
should choose to use the confusion 
in the media to actively promote divi¬ 
sions in the SSP and the left in Scot¬ 
land. He did not even seek the views 
of the SSP before talking to the Mail 
on Sunday. 

We enclose, for your information, a 
statement that was overwhelmingly 
agreed, with the active backing of 
Tommy Sheridan, at the SSP national 
council meeting the previous weekend 
(Saturday November 27) and a press 
statement from Tommy Sheridan is¬ 
sued after the meeting [see Weekly 
Worker December 2 - ed]. It had be¬ 
come apparent in the days before this 
meeting that the SSP had been the vic¬ 
tim of a malicious and systematic cam¬ 
paign to provide the media with 
misinformation designed to sow con¬ 


fusion and division around issues 
concerned with Tommy Sheridan’s 
resignation as party convenor. The NC 
meeting heard a detailed report of the 
events of the previous weeks. The SSP 
were able to draw a line under the is¬ 
sue and sought to move forward in a 
positive and united fashion to cam¬ 
paign for troops out of Iraq, for equal¬ 
ity, peace and socialism. 

Tommy Sheridan had also published 
an article in the Morning Star on De¬ 
cember 3, where he stated: “Let me state 
clearly from the outset that the Scottish 
Socialist Party remains united and de¬ 
termined to wage war on poverty and 
obscene inequality in Scotland and 
throughout our world. We will continue 
to campaign against the bmtal, illegal 
and unnecessary wars which have so 
scarred our planet in Afghanistan, Pal¬ 
estine and Iraq over the last three years. 
Those in the anti-socialist and anti-trade 
union press who hoped to witness the 
funeral of the SSP have been forced to 
mourn elsewhere. 

“My socialist colleague in parlia¬ 
ment, Colin Fox, recently armounced 
his intention to seek election to the con¬ 
venor’s post I have vacated. He said: 
‘The best days of the SSP are ahead of 
us, not behind us.’ He is absolutely 
right. I have resigned as SSP national 
convenor. I remain a proud member of 
the party and its parliamentary team. A 
combination of private and family cir¬ 
cumstances makes the decision of our 
party’s executive committee to accept 
my letter of resignation absolutely cor¬ 
rect.” 

Especially in these circumstances, it 
was very disappointing to read the ill 


informed and inaccurate article in the 
Mail on Sunday (December 5), largely 
based on quotes from George Galloway. 
This article is clearly an attempt to break 
down the impressive left unity that has 
been achieved in Scotland in recent 
years and, in particular, to try to mbbish 
the Scottish Socialist Party. The general 
tone and content of George Galloway’s 
descriptions of our party’s executive 
and national council are also dismiss¬ 
ive and even contemptuous of the SSP. 
His choice of language in the article is 
barely distinguishable from the way that 
the right wing attempts to caricature 
SSP activists (and probably also Re¬ 
spect activists). 

The SSP has already stood on a na¬ 
tional all-Scotland basis five times in five 
years and is again preparing for a na¬ 
tionwide challenge at the Westminster 
election next year. The SSP has always 
been supportive of Respect, seeking to 
develop positive links. Tommy Sheri¬ 
dan, representing the party, has spoken 
at several Respect meetings. The SSP 
cooperated to enable a Respect party 
political broadcast to be screened 
throughout Britain for the Euro elec¬ 
tions this year, even although Respect 
does not operate in Scotland and even 
although we did not support Respect 
standing against Forward Wales. 

We had thought we had a mutual 
agreement, where we recognise that 
Respect organises in England and the 
SSP in Scotland. We have sought to 
build links based on solidarity and mu¬ 
tual respect. We have congratulated 
Respect on every electoral advance 
made in England. It is therefore ex¬ 
tremely disappointing that George Gal¬ 


loway is now reported as saying that 
Respect has already been considering 
standing in Scotland at the next elec¬ 
tions for the Scottish parliament. 

We would be grateful if you could 
provide the SSP members with an ex¬ 
planation of where Respect stands in 
relation to George Galloway’s com¬ 
ments. Are George Galloway’s reported 
comments about Respect considering 
standing in Scottish elections accu¬ 
rate? Do George Galloway’s comments 
about the SSP represent the views of 
Respect or are they his personal 
views? 

If these comments are George Gallo¬ 
way’s personal views, we appreciate 
that Respect may not necessarily be re¬ 
sponsible for them. Nevertheless, it 
would help clarify the position of Re¬ 
spect towards the SSP if you could pro¬ 
vide us with a clear statement of your 
position with regard to standing in elec¬ 
tions in Scotland now or at any time in 
the future. 

In particular, we would appreciate a 
straightforward written statement 
which made it clear whether or not Re¬ 
spect recognises that in Scotland there 
is a separate and distinct party for so¬ 
cialists to join, the SSP, and whether or 
not Respect has any plans to organise 
in Scotland in the future. It would be 
helpful if you give us a categorical as¬ 
surance that you will not organise nor 
stand in elections in Scotland at any time 
in the future. 

In the past we have pointed out that 
the Respect entry on the electoral com¬ 
mission website states it will contest 
elections in England, Scotland and 
Wales. If you have no intention of 
standing in elections in Scotland, could 
you please now quickly arrange with the 
electoral commission for the reference 
to Respect standing in elections in Scot¬ 
land to be removed from their public 
website? 

We hope that you will be able to re¬ 
spond quickly and positively to our 
requests for clarification on these 
matters and that mutual positive rela¬ 
tions between our respective parties 
can be maintained and improved in the 
future • 
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Weapon of class war 

George Galloway and Tommy Sheridan are, in their different ways, the latest vietims of mling elass attempts to set up, undermine 
and destroy leading leftwing or progressive politieians. Ever sinee the working elass got organised and started to pose a real threat 
to the eurrent order, the ‘dark forees’ of the bourgeoisie have hit baek - with forged ‘evidenee’, sex seandals, aeeusations of 
espionage and worse. Tina Becker looks baek over the history of seandal used as a weapon 


Zinoviev ietter 

“Generations of Labour Party supporters and 
historians believed it was a forgery. They were 
right. We have no conclusive proof who sent it, 
but we are confident it was not Zinoviev” - 
Robin Cook (then foreign minister) in The 
Guardian^ February 4 1999 



T o deter British workers from fol¬ 
lowing the lead of their com¬ 
rades in Russia and Germany, the 
Liberal government of Lloyd 
George took out what was called 
“an insurance against Bolshe¬ 
vism”; a reconstruction programme 
that would enable Britain to avoid 
the danger of revolution. In 1919 
and 1920 the cabinet was preoccu¬ 
pied with ways of buying off the 
working class. 

But by 1921 British capitalism 
was in no position to keep on giv¬ 
ing. Indeed it had to take back what 
had been paid out in anti-Bolshe¬ 
vik “insurance” and more. The car¬ 
rot was put away and out came the 
stick. The first battle was with the 
miners, then the army was de¬ 
ployed against the railworkers. Af¬ 
ter that it was the dockers’ turn. 

Because Labour was seen as the 
best bulwark against violent up¬ 
heaval and class war, the Liberals 
were in January 1924 prepared to 
forgo the chance of another coali¬ 
tion with the Tories and instead 
placed in office a minority Labour 
Party administration. It was the Zi¬ 
noviev letter that led to the end of 
the short-lived government of 
Ramsay MacDonald only a few 
months later. 

Initially, the issue was the deci¬ 
sion not to proceed with the pros¬ 
ecution of JR Campbell, editor of the 
CPGB’s Workers’ Weekly, he was 
charged with inciting mutiny for his 
‘Open letter to the fighting forces’ 
- in which he exhorted soldiers and 
sailors to “turn your weapons on 
your oppressors”. There was a 
storm of protest from all sections of 


the workers’ movement (quoted in 
T Bell British Communist Party) 

The case was finally dropped and 
the Liberals and Conservatives ta¬ 
bled a censure motion against the 
government. In the attempt to unite 
the official labour movement around 
him and use the communists as a 
scapegoat, MacDonald treated the 
matter as one of confidence in the 
government. He was defeated and 
resigned. Thus ended the first La¬ 
bour government. 

On October 24 1924, in the closing 
straight of the subsequent election 
campaign (polling was only five days 
away), the foreign office published 
the so-called ‘Zinoviev letter’. It pur¬ 
ported to show the existence of a 
Moscow plot to subvert British civi¬ 
lisation. Addressing the central com¬ 
mittee of the CPGB, Zinoviev, 
president of the Comintern, was said 
to have urged the greatest pressure 
to ensure ratification of trade treaties 
with the Soviet Union. There were 
also bloodcurdling references to 
communist cells in the army and 
preparations for the revolutionary 
seizure of power. No matter how trans¬ 
parent a forgery it was, it did the trick. 
Though the Labour vote increased, 
the Liberal vote collapsed in a mid¬ 
dle class rush to the Conservatives. 

In 1998, after a parliamentary ques¬ 
tion, the Labour government launched 
a year-long enquiry into the letter and 
found what many socialists and com¬ 
munists had always known: it was a 
forgery and a rather bad one at that. But 
when it came to pinning down those 
responsible, the government thought 
better of naming the state officials who 
were presumably involved. No doubt, 
because similar exercises are all too cur¬ 
rent. 

“The foreign office thought it was 
genuine” was Robin Cook’s justifi¬ 
cation in The Guardian (February 4 
1999). “The main reason for this is 
because they got it through MI6 
channels - a fact that has not been 
made public until today. They were 
also given corroborative proof by 
MI6, which has now been shown to 
be suspect. But there is no evidence 
that MI6 forged the letter. There is 
no evidence of an organised con¬ 
spiracy against Labour by the intel¬ 
ligence agencies. There is, however, 
evidence that two of their officers 
were among those involved in leak¬ 
ing the letter to the press and to 
Conservative central office.” 

One of them has been named as 
Arthur Maundy Gregory. Not unrea¬ 
sonably, it has been claimed that he 
also produced the forgery, no doubt 
following orders from on high • 


A Germ^ spy named Lenin 

“They transported Lenin in a seaied train iike a piague baciiius from 
Switzeriand to Russia” - Winston Churchiii in World Crisis 


W hile in exile in Zurich in March 
1917, news of the revolution in 
Petrograd reached Lenin and his wife, 
Krupskaya. With a handful of other 
Bolshevik exiles, Lenin worked on a plan 
to return to Russia. He was concerned 
about reports that in his absence the 
Bolsheviks were adopting a compromis¬ 
ing attitude towards the new provisional 
government. 

Kamenev and Stalin were at the head 
of the party in Russia and responsible 
for editing Pravda. Kamenev had set out 
a policy that tacitly supported the war: 
“It would be the most stupid policy,” he 
wrote, “when an army faces the enemy, 
to urge it to lay down arms and go home. 
That would be a policy, not of peace but 
of serfdom, a policy to be contemptu¬ 
ously rejected by the free nation.” No 
wonder Lenin was eager to get back as 
soon as possible. 

The allies were naturally not interested 
in assisting the return of hardened revo¬ 
lutionaries to Russia, where they would 
presumably damage their interests. Lenin 
in particular had been opposed to the 
imperialist war since it began. If transit 
by way of France, Italy or Britain was im¬ 
possible, how was he to get back to 
Russia? Initially, he hoped that official 
support from the new provisional gov¬ 
ernment in Russia would allow his pas¬ 
sage through allied territory. 

But days passed and no approval was 
forthcoming. Lenin expected as much: 
Paul Milyukov, the new foreign minis¬ 
ter, was a bourgeois liberal patriot. With¬ 
out question, he would not want Lenin 
or any of the other anti-war socialists in 
Russia making trouble and attacking the 
policy of the provisional government. 
The government had developed an art¬ 
ful patriotic line, exhorting the people “to 
defend the republic” that their revolution 
had just created. This was “swindling the 
workers,” Lenin wrote. 

Lenin considered various other pos¬ 
sibilities, amongst them travelling as a 
mute Swede (so that he would not be ex¬ 
pected to answer any questions) and 
dressed as a woman. Then both Lenin 
and Zinoviev (in exile in Berne) came up 
with another plan to get to Russia via the 
most direct route: they would ask the 
German government to let them travel 
through the country by train. 

Lenin was confident that the Germans 
would accept the plan - naturally, they 
were interested in doing their enemy, 
Russia, as much harm as possible. A 
group of leading revolutionaries could 
surely help to destabilise things. But Lenin 
and Zinoviev were quite aware of the 
risks involved. The provisional govern¬ 
ment had proven its hostility already - 
what was to stop them from branding the 
returning exiles as traitors, in the pay of 
Germany? By accepting help from an 
enemy that could only benefit from his 
declared policy of immediate peace, Lenin 
was leaving himself open to the charge 
that he was in the pay of the kaiser. 

So Lenin drew up a list of conditions: 
the train would have the extraterritorial 
status of a foreign embassy and the re¬ 
turning exiles would travel through Ger¬ 


many without contact with Germans. 
From the moment they boarded the rail 
coach they would not leave it until the 
end of the journey. The doors would be 
sealed. Fritz Flatten, the Swiss social 
democrat, had agreed to travel in the train 
in charge of the party and would act as 
the go-between. If any talking to the 
German authorities were necessary on 
the journey. Flatten would do it. Lenin 
insisted that the party would pay for their 
journey. He also gathered written sup¬ 
port from eminent socialist politicians 
from across Europe. 

Lenin also tried his utmost to convince 
other Russians to travel with them, aware 
that the journey would be less open to 
political attack if it were not only Bolshe¬ 
viks on board. But Martov and the Men¬ 
sheviks did not want to travel without 
permission from the Russian government 
(which formally refused only a few days 
later). The exiled Social Revolutionaries 
too could not be convinced to travel with 
the 30 or so Bolsheviks. Only a couple of 
Jewish Bundists came on board. 

The Bolsheviks managed to organise a 
welcoming party for Lenin of tens of thou¬ 
sands of workers. Still, the provisional gov¬ 
ernment did its utmost to exploit the 
situation and stop Lenin’s and the Bolshe¬ 
viks’ rising influence in Russia. With the 


help of the Cadets’ newspaper, Rech 
(Speech), foreign minister Milyukov 
started a vicious campaign to brand Lenin 
a traitor and German spy. Big demonstra¬ 
tions were organised, in which people de¬ 
manded the arrest of the “German agenf’. 
Many local soviets voted through hostile 
motions. The soldiers’ executive commis¬ 
sion of the Moscow soldiers’ soviet 
passed a resolution calling for protection 
from Lenin and his propaganda. 

“Not a single Bolshevik,” recorded 
Fodvoisky, “was able to enter the bar¬ 
racks without risking arrest or even 
death.” Soldiers who were members of 
the party were beaten up by their com¬ 
rades, “who had been poisoned against 
the Bolsheviks”, and were singled out 
for sending to the front. Special orders 
banned Pravda from military buildings. 

At the end of April the mood swung 
back. Izvestiya, the official journal of the 
Fetrograd soviet, attacked the “dark 
forces” that were condemning Lenin, 
“who has given his whole life to the serv¬ 
ice of the working class”, as a way of 
discrediting socialists in general. This 
was a preliminary to an assault on the 
soviet itself, the newspaper declared, 
“after which they hope to revert to the 
old system” (most quotes from Michael 
Fearson’s The sealed train) • 


Victor Grayson 

“Red flag waves over Colne Valley today” - 
Daily Express 1907 


V ictor Grayson’s election to parlia¬ 
ment in the general election of 1907 
caused a national storm: the victory of 
this talented orator was achieved 
against the wishes of the national ex¬ 
ecutive of the Labour Farty, which did 
not want to stand against the Liberals. 
But Grayson, who was selected by his 
constituency Labour Farty, stood any¬ 
way - as an independent socialist. 

In his election address wrote: “I do 
not believe that we are divinely des¬ 
tined to be drudges. We must break 
the mles of the rich and take our des¬ 
tinies into our own hands.” He was 
immensely popular among working 
class militants in and outside the La¬ 
bour Farty and campaigned tirelessly 
for the unemployed. He quickly estab¬ 
lished a reputation across Britain and 
was tipped by some as a possible 
Labour Party leader. 

However, while Grayson could grip 
audiences of many thousands, he was 
less in control of alcohol, missed al¬ 
most all parliamentary sessions and 
was not returned at the next election. 
Worse, like many of his Labourite 
contemporaries, he supported British 
imperialism’s war against Germany, 
even giving recruiting speeches and 
writing articles urging young men to 
join the army. 

Nevertheless, despite these services 


to king and 
country, 

Grayson was 
still feared as a 
dangerous sub¬ 
versive and after 
World War I, 
special branch 
stepped up its 
surveillance of 
him. His speak¬ 
ing tours 
throughout the British Isles were 
closely followed - not least by a cer¬ 
tain Arthur Maundy Gregory (who 
was incidentally involved in leaking 
the forged Zinoviev letter to the press: 
see left). 

Surveillance was further intensified 
when Grayson found out that the prime 
minister David Lloyd George was up to 
his neck in corruption - selling of hon¬ 
ours for between £10,000 and £40,000. 
Grayson used every opportunity to 
publicly expose Lloyd George. 

At the beginning of September 
1920, Grayson was beaten up in the 
Strand. This was probably an attempt 
to frighten him off, but he continued 
his campaign. On September 28 he 
was seen alive for the last time. His 
body was never found, but there is lit¬ 
tle doubt even among bourgeois his¬ 
torians that he had been murdered • 
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Martin Luther King 


I n 1963, John F Kennedy first author¬ 
ised FBI surveillance over the char¬ 
ismatic preacher and campaigner for 
black civil rights. While King was by no 
means a communist, he had close links 
with current and former members of the 
Communist Party - amongst them 
Stanley Levison, a New York lawyer. 
Certainly, with the help of communists 
and socialists, the civil rights move¬ 
ment was gathering strength and was 
becoming a real problem for the gov¬ 
ernment. 

After just a few months on the case, 
the FBI got the result it wanted: agents 
set King up with a good-looking woman 


and taped them having sex. What better 
way to expose a religious man who in his 
speeches often referred to morality, jus¬ 
tice and family values? The public out¬ 
cry would be enough to ruin King’s 
reputation - and with it, they hoped, that 
of the civil rights movement. 

The FBI leaked the transcripts to the 
press, but - incredibly by today’s stand¬ 
ards - no paper ran with the story. At this 
point, the FBI director got directly in¬ 
volved. The despicable J Edgar Hoover 
invited a selected group of reporters to 
FBI headquarters so that they could ac¬ 
tually listen to the tapes themselves. But 
again - not one reporter wrote a story. 


Roger Casement 

I say that Roger Casement 
Did what he had to do. 

He died upon the gallows, 

But that is nothing new. 

- from WB Yates’s poem Roger Casement 


I n 1911, Roger Casement was 
knighted for his services to the Brit¬ 
ish crown in Africa and South 
America. In 1916 he was hanged for 
high treason in the name of that same 
crown. Bom in Ireland and raised as a 
protestant. Casement made his way to 
Africa as a young man. In 1902 he ac¬ 
cepted a posting to the so-called 
‘Congo Free State’, which was rapidly 
acquiring a reputation as the “heart of 
darkness” of Africa (this was also the 
name of the film about Casement’s hfe). 

King Leopold of Belgium was run¬ 
ning a gigantic slave empire there, 
dedicated to the production of mbber, 
and it was Casement’s responsibility 
to determine if this was hue. His report, 
issued in 1903, caused a sensation, 
confirming that Leopold’s demands 
for mbber were forcing Congolese to 
abandon cultivation of food crops, re¬ 
sulting in widespread starvation. Fail¬ 
ure to meet rubber quotas was 
anwered with reprisals against whole 
villages, including floggings, amputa¬ 
tion of limbs, and executions. 

Casement’s report made him a ce¬ 
lebrity, and resulted in him receiving 
another posting, this time to South 
America, where a further report on 
conditions in the Upper Amazon and 


Putamayo disclosed conditions as bad 
as or worse than those in the Congo. He 
became friendly with Conan Doyle, Lord 
Cadbury, Joseph Conrad and won the 
accolades of the world press. 

His reputation was soon tarnished. 
Not only was he a secret homosexual - 
more seriously, he was rapidly becom¬ 
ing an advocate of Irish republicanism, 
raising money and gathering support for 
its most militant wing. In 1914, he 
planned a fundraising lecture tour in aid 
of the Irish Volunteers, who were actively 
seeking to arm themselves as a counter 
to the unionist Ulster Volunteers, who 
threatened armed resistance to any 
Home Rule Act. 

Naturally, this proved highly embar¬ 
rassing for the British government - he 
was, after all, a ‘Sir’. The secret service 
Mile (later MI6) put a number of agents 
on Casement’s case - among them John 
Quinn and Alistair Crowley. Both 
seemed to have used sexual advances 
in order to get close to Casement and 
Crowley was able to infiltrate Clan-na- 
Gael. 

Casement’s efforts to raise a legion of 
volunteers from the ranks of Irish POWs 
in Germany proved to be a dismal fail¬ 
ure. When he heard of the planned 
Easter Rebellion in 1916, and realised 



Evidence of the campaign against King 
and the direct use of the tapes did not 
emerge for nearly two decades. 

Many believe that the FBI’s attempts 
to get rid of King did not stop there. 
Various theories have circulated which 
pin King’s assassination in 1968 on the 
secret service. King’s family, too, has 
insisted that James Earl Ray could not 
have committed the murder • 



that Germany was unable to provide 
material support, he arranged to be 
transported to Ireland in a U-boat. 
Captured by the British and accused 
of fomenting the plot, he was tried and 
sentenced to hang. 

The leaking of his so-called ‘black 
diaries’ to the press sealed Casement’s 
fate. Within their pages are the explicit 
details that exposed him as a promis¬ 
cuous homosexual. When selected 
extracts were shown to public figures 
and known sympathisers, most 
shrank back from the calls for clemency 
that could have saved Casement. He 
was executed on August 3 1916. 

To this day, many Irish nationalists 
suspect that the heavy hand of the 
secret service. After Casement’s 
death the diaries were retained by the 
home office and held in conditions of 
extraordinary secrecy. Irish politicians 
and artists, amongst them WB Yates, 
insisted that all five diaries were 
forged. They refused to accept the 
idea that a homosexual could cham¬ 
pion Irish freedom - a moralism read¬ 
ily exploited by the British state. In 
March 2002 the results of the first in¬ 
dependent forensic examination of 
the ‘black diaries’ announced that 
they were genuine • 


Charles Stewart Parnell 

“When a man takes a farm from which 
another had been evicted, you must shun him” 


P arnell was a protestant landlord 
whose family estate was at 
Avondale, county Wicklow. He was first 
elected to parliament in the Meath by- 
election of April 1875 and joined the 
Home Rule Party led by Isaac Butt. In 
1879 he became president of the newly 
founded Irish National Land League. 

The main objectives of the league 
were to provide tenants with a fair rent, 
fixed tenure and free sale. The long-term 
aim was that those who worked the land 
would own the land. The Land League 
became a hugely popular movement 
overnight and encouraged the Irish 
peasantry to assert themselves. 

Gladstone became Liberal prime min¬ 
ister for the second time in April 1880 and 
hoped to pass an emergency Land Bill 
through parliament that summer. When 
he was defeated in the House of Lords, 
the Land League took things into its 
own hands. 

Speaking at Eimis on September 19 
1880, Parnell declared: “\^en a man 


takes a farm from which another had 
been evicted, you must shun him on the 
roadside when you meet him, you must 
shun him in the streets of the town, you 
must shun him in the shop, you must 
shun him in the fairgreen and in the mar¬ 
ketplace, and even in the place of wor¬ 
ship. By leaving him alone, by putting 
him in a moral Coventry, by isolating him 
from the rest of his country as if he were 
the leper of old, you must show your 
detestation of the crime he has commit¬ 
ted.” 

This type of protest was used in the 
case of Captain Boycott, a county Mayo 
land agent, who was isolated by the lo¬ 
cal people until his nerve broke. This led 
to a new word entering the English lan¬ 
guage. 

In 1886 the Conservative Party won 
the British general elections with the 
pledge that they would fight against 
home rule. In 1887, The Times published 
a series of articles entitled ‘Pamellism 
and crime’, in which the home mle lead¬ 


ers were 
accused 
of being 
involved 
in murder 
and other 
outrages during the land war. The Times 
produced a number of facsimile letters, 
allegedly bearing Parnell’s signature. 
One of the letters had Parnell excusing 
and condoning the murder of TH Burke, 
which he had actually publicly con¬ 
demned. Parnell immediately declared 
the letter a forgery and the government 
set up a special commission to investi¬ 
gate the charges made against Parnell 
and his party. 

The commission sat for nearly two 
years. In February 1889, one of the wit¬ 
nesses admitted to having forged the 
letters; he then fled to Madrid, where he 
shot himself Parnell’s name was finally 
cleared and The Times paid a large sum 
of money by way of compensation. But 
the damage had been done • 
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■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destmetion. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the refonuist programme of Peter Taafle’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue in his historically significant argument against a dis¬ 
gruntled minority who deserted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad’s book argued for the Socialist Alliance to move to a higher or¬ 
ganisational and political stage. Drawing on an extensive study of history, this 
work presented the case for a party firmly based on a Marxist programme and 
the mles and methods of democratic centralism. 


£5.00/€7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/€30 and save £9.80/€l6 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
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IMPERIALISM _ 

US decline and the drive to war 


Nick Rogers examines a number of theoretieal questions arising 
from the Iraq war. In the first part of his artiele he looks at the role 
of inter-imperialist rivalries and the seeuring of oil in US neo- 
eonservative strategie thinking 


O ne hundred thousand dead Iraqi 
civilians, according to the most 
recent estimate. Fallujah pulver¬ 
ised. Generalised chaos and instability. 
Deep fissures in the 60-year-old, US-led 
western alliance. Iraq is a horror show that 
is not only of concern to the worldwide 
left and liberal intelligentsia, but has domi¬ 
nated mainstream politics. 

Last year’s German and this year’s Span¬ 
ish elections have turned on the issue of 
their respective government’s stance to¬ 
wards the unilateral US venture. The Iraq 
war defined the nature of last month’s US 
presidential election. And, despite the best 
efforts of Tony Blair to shift attention else¬ 
where, Iraq promises to overshadow next 
year’s United Kingdom general election. 
Blair’s gambit, taking a leaf from the book 
of George W Bush, is to seek to refocus 
the debate by raising the spectre of na¬ 
tional security and the threat from global 
‘terrorism’. 

Inevitably, significant events force so¬ 
cialists to reassess theory in the light of a 
changing reality. In this article and a sub¬ 
sequent piece I will touch on a number of 
the debates. The extent to which rivalries 
between major powers are re-emerging. 
The relationship between rich and poor 
states. What we can say about the con¬ 
cept of the decline of capitalism at the 
moment of capital’s apparent triumph. The 
future prospects for the contours of the 
global political economy and for the ro¬ 
bustness of capitalist economic perform¬ 
ance. 

The articles are not intended as a com¬ 
prehensive survey of the discussion 
among sociahsts on the Iraq war, its causes 
and consequences. I will, however, look 
at two perspectives that have been aired 
in the pages of the Weekly Worker. Hillel 
Ticktin wrote on the causes of the war last 
year (August 28 2003), an argument he 
develops more fully in the current issue of 


Critique (No35, April 2004). Jack Conrad 
has discussed many of the same issues 
in chapter four oi Remaking Europe (Oc¬ 
tober 2004). An earlier version of his 
analysis appeared last year {Weekly 
Bbrfer April 10 2003). 

Inter-imperialist rivairy 

What does the invasion of Iraq tell us 
about the nature of imperialism at the be¬ 
ginning of 21st century? How far has the 
global political economy moved on since 
the world of fierce contests between rival 
capitalisms described by Lenin and Buk¬ 


harin? 

The position of the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty was discussed in the Weekly 
Worker in the summer, extensively by 
Mike Macnair and in one article by me. 
Martin Thomas of the AWL has articu¬ 
lated a line of reasoning that is similar in 
many ways to that of Michael Hardt and 
Toni Negri, the authors oi Empire. Ac¬ 
cording to comrade Thomas, although 
the United States is the major power, the 
world is not a US empire in any mean¬ 
ingful sense. When the US pursues what 
it perceives as its own national interests 
on the larger scale, it inevitably acts to 
defend the interest of all big capital - US 
or otherwise. 

The US seeks to “police the social 
fabric of the world - to maintain a smooth 
network of capitalist states covering the 
earth’s surface”. The US intervention in 
Iraq is an attack on national sovereignty 
to be condemned and opposed. But ul¬ 
timately the US is seeking to restore capi¬ 
talist norms to Iraq and the capitalists of 
all nations will benefit. 

Hillel Ticktin takes a similar position 
in his Weekly Worker article (August 28 
2003); “There is a huge degree of finan¬ 
cial integration, as well as a fair degree of 
industrial integration, between the impe¬ 
rialists. It is not clear what competition 
between these powers means any longer. 
The kind of inter-imperialist rivalry that 
there was in 1914 or later is now much 
more muted.” 


In fact, Ticktin aigues that since World 
War n the US has not only been the pre¬ 
dominant capitalist power, but in that 
period did not face a serious challenge 
from the Soviet Union and its allies. A 
distinctive aspect of Ticktin’s thinking is 
his thesis that Stalinism and western capi¬ 
talism existed in a symbiotic relationsliip 
that served the interests of both ruling 
elites. Stalinist rule not only suppressed 
and atomised independent working class 
activity in the Soviet Union, eastern Eu¬ 
rope and China, but placed an almost in¬ 
surmountable block on the progress of 


working class politics in the west. 

There is a large degree of tmth in the 
argument that the role of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion distorted working class and socialist 
politics in the capitalist world. Also anti¬ 
communism was a key feature of the ml- 
ing class’s ideological defence of 
capitalism. However, one factor Ticktin 
underplays is the fact that the existence 
of the Soviet Union and the expansion of 
the Stalinist system after World War II 
dramatically reduced the sphere within 
which capital could operate. 

Furthermore, third world mling elites 
were able to play off one superpower 
against another. This was the world in 
which Saddam Hussein learnt his trade. 
In the 1980s he received military support 
from both the Soviet Union and US in his 
war against Iran. It is surely Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s failure to appreciate the new global 
environment taking shape at the begin¬ 
ning of the 1990s that led him into his 
catastrophically mistaken invasion of 
Kuwait. 

And in those countries where capital 
did have free rein the US was hardly in¬ 
different to the prospect of Communist 
Party electoral advance. In Italy the possi¬ 
bility of PCI participation in coalition with 
the Christian Democrats led to off-stage 
intimations that the US would back a 
coup. And the 20th century saw scores 
of actual US interventions to depose 
even vaguely progressive governments. 

The contest between the Soviet Union 
and US was real enough and goes a long 
way to explain the ramping up of mihtary 
expenditure in the US and the genesis of 
its military-industrial complex. 

Fear of the Soviet Union, combined 
with US economic and military domina¬ 
tion of the most advanced capitalist coun¬ 
tries, after the cessation of hostilities in 
1945 did play a pivotal role in welding 
together a cohesive western alliance in 
which the old inter-imperialist rivalries 
were indeed much more muted. 

However, over the last 30 years per¬ 
haps, and certainly since 1990, sharper 
differences of interest have began to 
emerge. The run-up to the invasion of Iraq 
exposed many of these: divisions which, 
quite apart from pitting France and Ger¬ 
many against the US, split the countries 
of the European Union itself 

In the US the political victory of the 
neo-conservatives, reconfirmed on No¬ 
vember 2 2004, has brought into the open 
arguments that have raged within the US 
elite over the last decade about the future 
geo-political strategy of the US and its 
capitalism. Maybe because they had to 
fi^t their way into the political estabhsh- 
ment, the collection of rightwing politi¬ 
cians and thinkers George Bush has 
placed at the centre of his administration 
are refreshingly - if terrifyingly - honest 
and forthright in expressing themselves. 

Jack Conrad in Remaking Europe 
quotes from the documents of the Project 
for the New American Century, a key neo¬ 
conservative think-tank. Rebuilding 
America’s defenses, the September 2000 
defence blueprint of the PNAC, is highly 
significant because it was published be¬ 
fore the attacks of September 112001 (and 
indeed before the election of George 
Bush) and so predates current, more 
ephemeral concerns with al Qa’eda and 
international terrorism. 

The document sets out an audacious 
perspective: “Today the [US military’s] 
task is to secure and expand the ‘zones 
of democratic peace’; to deter the rise of 
a new great power competitor; to defend 


key regions of Europe, east Asia and the 
Middle East; and to preserve American 
pre-eminence through the coming trans¬ 
formation of war made possible by new 
technologies.” 

So for those running the US govern¬ 
ment the key objective is to preserve for 
the next several decades the status of the 
US as the world’s sole superpower. Such 
an ambition will not be easily achieved. 

The current military predominance of 
the US is not in doubt. I,ast year, the US 
spent $396.1 billion (without taking ac¬ 
count of extra allocations specifically to 
cover the Iraq conflict) on ‘defence’ - out 
of a global military expenditure of $950 
billion (ie, over 40% of world spending on 
arms). The US and its closest allies con¬ 
trol between two-thirds and three-quar- 
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ters (depending on who you categorise 
as a close ally) of the world’s military 
budget. 

But, not to put too fine a point on it, 
military dominance costs money. The US 
is the world’s largest economy, but its 
economic weight is by no means secure. 
The US is responsible for 22% of global 
production. Striking enough for a nation 
boasting less than five percent of the 
world’s population, but down from half 
of global production in the period after 
1945. 

And the US economy stmggles under 
massive twin trade and government 
budget deficits. These are only sustain¬ 
able for as long as the rest of the world’s 
capitalists and governments are prepared 
to hold an ever-increasing fund of dollar 
assets. 

In large part the strategic dilemma for 
US policy-makers is how to utilise the 
current military pre-eminence to maintain 
a commensurate economic lead. This will 
be the source of many a conflict in the 
decades to come. Wherever they look 
around the world, the neo-cons see po¬ 
tential challengers to US interests. The 
danger of Germany or Japan “aspiring to 
a larger regional role” was cited by Paul 
Wolfowitz at the beginning of the 1990s. 

The European Union’s tentative 
moves to build more cohesive military 
forces, partly independent of Nato, and 
the deployment of a European global 
positioning satellite system engender 


anxiety in Washington corridors. So does 
the EU’s growing economic clout - with 
an economy now larger, if less integrated 
and less productive, than that of the US. 

Russia is much reduced in stature: Nato 
presses against its western borders; US 
military bases are established in the former 
Soviet republics of central Asia; a US- 
sponsored pipeline transports oil from 
the former Soviet complexes of Azerbaijan 
to the Mediterranean coast of long-term 
US ally, Turkey. 

But Russia remains a major nuclear 
power. It possesses immense natural re¬ 
sources, a highly literate workforce and 
abundant reserves of nationalism with 
which to launch a challenge to its old 
adversary. US intervention in the politics 
of Ukraine is testament to a continued 
commitment to containing the Russian 
bear. 

Above all, however, the fears of the 
neo-cons are focussed on the world’s 
fastest-growing economy and most 
populous country, China. In the words of 
Rebuilding America's defenses, “... the 
new strategic centre of concern appears 
to be shifting to east Asia”. 

China presents a multitude of poten¬ 
tial threats to US supremacy. Vertiginous 
economic growth rates challenge the glo¬ 
bal economic pecking order. On some 
projections China will overtake the United 
States as the world’s largest economy in 
the next 20 or 30 years - although wealth 
per head will remain much lower. In many 
ways reading the economic runes is a 
fool’s game. In the 1980s much ink was 
wasted predicting that the Japanese 
economy would ecHpse the US. As it tran¬ 
spired, the 1990s witnessed a decade of 
Japanese economic stagnation, not to 
mention sluggish growth in the EU, and 
the US entered the new millennium hav¬ 
ing retained its share of global production 
and stronger than ever in key high tech¬ 
nology sectors. 

Yet the Chinese economy has demon¬ 
strated the robustness of its growth strat¬ 
egy over a period of more than two 
decades and survived the east Asian fi¬ 
nancial crash of1997 relatively unscathed. 
Chinese manufacturers increasingly 
dominate world trade. China’s smging de¬ 
mand for raw materials has seen global 
prices rise. Increasingly, China is the main 
driver of Asian economic growth - and 
the key to Japan’s economic recovery. 

If China succumbs to US pressures to 
revalue the renminbi - so as to staunch 
the tidal wave of Chinese export flooding 
the US market - dollar measurements of 
the Chinese economy might see it emerge 
as the second largest in the world. 

Furthermore, the neo-cons are well 
aware that economic prowess can all too 
easily be translated into military muscle. 
The size of the Chinese population means 
that Chinese ground forces (at two mil¬ 
lion) outnumber by four times US army 
personnel (at approximately half a million). 

Of course, US military technology is 
vastly superior to that of the Chinese. Re¬ 
building America’s defenses goes as far 
as to propose a space corps. But in the 
decades to come growing wealth will pro¬ 
vide China with the ability to begin to close 
the technological gap. And, even now, the 
number of troops China can place on the 
ground begins to shift the balance of 
power in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Taiwan is a dangerous flashpoint and an 
object of many a neo-con demand for 
even closer ties and even greater levels 
of support from the US government. 

The neo-cons’ Manichean vision of a 
world threatening to overwhelm US capi¬ 
talism provides the context for the drive 
to war with Iraq. Weapons of mass de¬ 
struction and links with al Qa’eda were 
never serious considerations. 

In part Iraq was a question of unfinished 
business with a stubborn miscreant and 
an opportunity to serve warning on other 
rebels who might seek to prick US preten¬ 
sions - Colonel Gaddafi’s bid to come in 
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irom the cold is a striking affirmation of instant 
success for this strategy. Rebuilding Ameri¬ 
ca’s defenses is concerned that a failure to meet 
the challenges will “call America’s status as the 
world’s leading power into question. As we 
have seen, even a small failure like that in So¬ 
malia or a halting and incomplete triumph, as in 
the Balkans, can cast doubt on America’s cred¬ 
ibility.” 

haq also serves as a justification for Bush’s 
hikes in the military budget and makes a con¬ 
tribution to tutoring the US population in the 
clarity of the neo-conservative world vision. 

Oil 

All these considerations played their part in the 
reasoning at the top of the US administration 
and within the US mling elite. Of course, the 
logic did not go untested. Many within the US 
ruling elite opposed the course of action long 
plotted by the neo-cons. But whenever the US 
intervenes in the Middle East one can be cer¬ 
tain that oil - the world’s most important strate¬ 
gic commodity - must be a significant factor. 

Jack Conrad argues that US objectives in Iraq 
are not “directly connected with and subordi¬ 
nate to an unquenchable US thirst for oil. A 
crude leflwing obsession and oversimplifica¬ 
tion ...” 

Hillel Ticktin agrees. He rehearses a series 
of arguments against the most common the¬ 
ses in socialist journals and meetings. The US 
could easily have done a deal with Saddam 
Hussein, as it was prepared to do so in the 
1980s. US companies aheady control the oil 
supply, so they do not need to own it outright. 
Even non-US oil companies, such as BP and 
Shell and the French Total, have a substantial 
proportion of shares owned by Americans 
(30% in the case of Total). There is no immedi¬ 
ate need for the US to secure Iraqi oil supplies 
- investment of resources and political and 
military leverage could just as easily go into the 
development of supplies of Russian and Afri¬ 
can oil. Some sectors of US capitalism benefit 
from high oil prices; others from a low prices. 
There is no evidence that US oil companies 
were pushing for the invasion. 

Jack Conrad and Ticktin are correct to cau¬ 
tion against an explanation of US motivations 
that is excessively reductionist with regard to 
immediate economic benefit. But economics 
does matter to the US even when its leaders 
are thinking most strategically. 

The US is increasingly dependent on im¬ 
ported oil. In the last 30 years US oil output from 
domestic oilfields has fallen by 40%, while con¬ 
sumption has increased by 40%. Over the same 
period the share of oil imports in US oil con¬ 
sumption has risen from 36% to 56%. 

The Cheney report of May 2001 (more for¬ 
mally known as the National Energy Plan) es¬ 
timated that by 2020 the US “will import nearly 
two out of every three barrels of oil - a condi¬ 
tion of increased dependency on foreign pow¬ 
ers that do not always have America’s interests 


at heart”. 

For US capitalism, secure oil supplies are a 
strategic imperative that is key to defending its 
global geopohtical position. An imperative that 
influences the deployment of many units of the 
US military. Take, for instance, the role of the 
US navy in defending oil supply lines - whether 
it be the Bospoms, Suez and Panama canals. 
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Hormuz straits in the gulf (the US navy’s fifth 
fleet is based in Bahrain) or the Malacca straits 
in south-east Asia, linking the Persian Gulf and 
US allies in east Asia. 

What is more, the key strategic rivals, real 
and potential, of the US - especially Japan and 
China - are increasingly dependent on Middle 
Eastern oil. In crises in the decades to come, he 
who physically controls the oil may very well 
get to call the tune. 

Saddam Hussein committed two major 


crimes against US oil interests. One, his politi¬ 
cal survival and the continuation of sanctions 
meant that Iraqi oil - reserves of which are pos¬ 
sibly second only to those of Saudi Arabia - 
was not being piunped in substantial quanti¬ 
ties. Any relaxation of the restrictions would 
have won Saddam Hussein increased stature 
in the region and given him the wherewithal to 
begin to restore the influence of his regime. 

Two, he was signing oil contracts to develop 
Iraqi oil production with French (Total) Rus¬ 
sian (Lukoil and Zambezhneft), Chinese (the 
China National Petroleum Corporation), and 
Indian (Oil and Natural Gas Corporation) com¬ 
panies. US companies were being deliberately 
excluded from the potential bonanza. 

And Saddam Hussein committed a third crime 
against the United States that is surprisingly 
rarely mentioned, but was potentially devastat¬ 
ing to US interests. Iraq was selling its oil for 
euros rather than dollars. Iran was threatening 
to do the same. A broad switch from petro-dol- 
lars to petro-euros would make it impossible for 
the US to cover its deficits and would precipi¬ 
tate a major economic crisis. Needless to say, Iraqi 
oil sales are today denominated in dollars. 

But US interests in the Middle East are wider 
than restoring and controlling the flow of Iraqi 
oil. The neo-conservatives have articulated an 
agenda for transforming the whole region. 
Couched in terms of ‘bringing democracy’, the 
neo-cons have a vision of restoring stability 
to the Middle East and installing regimes that 
are even more easily manipulated than the 
current crop of sheikdoms and dictatorships. 
Hence the identification of both Iran and Syria 
as potential targets for regime change. 

A major prize for the US would be the disso¬ 
lution of Opec or the transformation of the car¬ 
tel into a tame puppet. At a stroke, Hugo 
Chavez’s vision of a more robust Opec bring¬ 
ing greater equality to world affairs would 
evaporate • 


Basra 

Iraq workers’ conference 

Statement of Federation of Workers Councils and Unions in Iraq 


What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu- 
tionaiy socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers iirto a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 

for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one To the 

extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist Irrtemational, the 
struggie against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working ciass. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly If we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy mustbegivena social corrtent 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of Engiand, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucrat^ and 
ciass compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality heaith, housing and education. 
■Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as wHh Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, dasses, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 
■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 


T he open conference of workers in 
Basra has concluded successfully. On 
November 26 under the slogan, ‘The 
power of the working class is in its unity and 
organisation’, the open congress of workers 
in Basra took place, with participation of more 
than 200 representatives and labour activists 
of many labour unions, industrial workers and 
preparatory committees of labour unions. 
Main topics discussed included the role of 
the labour movement in ending the occupa¬ 
tion and in determining the political future of 
Iraqi society. 

Falah Alwan, president of the Federation 
of Workers Councils and Unions in Iraq 
(FWCUI), presented a speech on the freedom 
of trade unions, while Adul karim A1 Sada 
presented his analysis on the unity of the 
working class and an assessment of the reali¬ 
ties and current situation of the labour move¬ 
ment in Basra. 

Qasim Hadi, general secretary of UUI, gave 
a speech about unemployment in Iraq after 
years of war and occupation. Yanar 
Mohamad spoke about the role of working 


women in the trade union movement and the 
position of women in the labour movement 
in Iraq. Nadia Mahmoud, member of the po¬ 
litical bureau of the Worker-communist Party 
of Iraq, gave a speech about the activities of 
the FWCUI and UUI abroad and their influ¬ 
ence on the political stands of the labour 
unions worldwide on the situation of the 
workers’ movement in Iraq. She also stressed 
the importance of international solidarity with 
the labour movement in Iraq. 

There was a detailed discussion for more 
than four hours and there then followed the 
election of the executive board of the FWCUI. 
Many resolutions were approved by con¬ 
gress. 

The congress reached a conclusion regard¬ 
ing the situation of the Iraqi people under the 
occupation, the interim government estab¬ 
lished by the US-led coalition in Iraq and the 
straggle of the civil resistance front against 
the occupation. The congress appealed to 
labour movement worldwide to support Iraqi 
workers and the Iraqi people in their straggle 
to end the occupation of Iraq. 


Labour activists and union representative 
viewed this as an important congress in pro¬ 
posing a way forward for the labour move¬ 
ment in Iraq. The majority of the decisions 
were accepted by absolute votes of the par¬ 
ticipants. The results of the elections held 
were accepted as accurate. 

Many solidarity letters sent to the confer¬ 
ence from trade unions, political parties and 
labour activists worldwide were received, and 
short paragraphs of these letters were trans¬ 
lated and read out to the delegates. 

Participants regarded the congress as a suc¬ 
cess and a great step forward towards estab¬ 
lishing real, independent labour unions 
independent of the government. Female rep¬ 
resentatives took an active role. A female la¬ 
bour activist, Kifah Hassan, was elected with 
an absolute majority of the votes. 

The congress discussed many serious is¬ 
sues for the independent labour movement in 
Iraq: its tasks and responsibilities in ending the 
occupation: its role in the political future of 
country, in establishing freedom for trade un¬ 
ions and the unity of the working class • 
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Expose David 
Blunkett’s 
reactionary 
poiicies 



Private lives should be private 


F or the past few weeks the press 
has been attempting to enter¬ 
tain us with reams of print con¬ 
cerning David Blunkett’s ‘scandal¬ 
ous’ and not-so clandestine affair 
with the well-connected New York 
socialite and Spectator publisher, 
Kimberly Quinn (nee Fortier). This 
saga involves two ‘illegitimate’ chil¬ 
dren, paternity/DNA testing, access 
disputes and possible ministerial im¬ 
propriety, if not lowest-grade petty 
corruption. What more could you ask 
for, especially on a dull, wintry Sun¬ 
day morning? 

The main controversy centres on 
‘nannygate’ - that is, the claim that the 
home secretary fast-tracked a resi¬ 
dency visa application for Quinn’s 
Filipino nanny, Leoncia ‘Luz’ 
Casalme (who has since signed a 
£30,000 deal with the Daily Mail), so 
that she could go on holiday with the 
young child Blunkett believes to be 
his. The charge, if true, would defi¬ 
nitely constitute an abuse of ministe¬ 
rial privileges. 

Blunkett, as we all know, refutes all 
such allegations, especially the sub¬ 
sequent stories - or ‘exclusives’, if you 
prefer - that he held a sudden meet¬ 
ing with officials from the immigration 
and nationality department inquiring 
into the current status of Casalme’s 
application and that - hey presto - 
only three days later the visa came 
through, granting Quinn’s nanny in¬ 
definite leave to remain in Britain. 

Supporters of the home secretary 
maintain that it was an “over-zeal¬ 
ous” home office official who was re¬ 
sponsible for fast-tracking the visa 
application, not Blunkett himself. 
However, Blunkett has admitted that, 
he gave his now most emphatically 
ex-lover Quinn a first-class rail war¬ 
rant - intended only for an MP’s ‘of¬ 
ficial’ spouse - to the romantic idyll 
of Doncaster. 

Sir Alan Budd, provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and a former chief 
economic adviser to the treasury, is 
now investigating and is expected to 
report within two weeks. Expect exon¬ 
eration. But to add spice to the pro¬ 
ceedings, and no doubt increase 
tabloid circulation statistics, Quinn 
has written to Budd asking to give 
evidence. Predictably opportunistic, 
the Tories - or at least David Davis and 
Theresa May - have demanded that 
Blunkett should resign if the distin¬ 
guished Budd judges that the home 
office, with or without Blunkett’s per¬ 
mission, did indeed fast-track 
Casalme’s visa application. 

Fair minded people cannot but - for 
once - have some sympathy with 
Blunkett: at least over his opinion 
that the media interest in this affair 
has involved little more than “tittle 
tattle”. However, for communists, the 
whole business does raise some se¬ 
rious political points. Centrally, the 
oppressive and reactionary nature of 
the state’s controls and policing of 
immigration laws, which sees the bu¬ 
reaucracy decide who can and can¬ 
not come into the country. 

In this instance, Casalme could just 
as easily have waited years before 
being granted a visa, or even refused 
entry point-blank. If so, she might 


well have ventured the idea of com¬ 
ing into the UK illegally, like so many 
other Casalmes of the world have 
done in the past and will continue to 
do so in the future. 

So, yes, in that sense, whether 
Blunkett or some home office eager- 
beaver did or did not fast-track the 
nanny’s application, what we witness 
here is indeed an abusive act of state- 
governmental power, as loudly as¬ 
serted by David Davis and Theresa 
May. However, unlike the Tories, we 
insist that the abuse lies precisely in 
the fact that the state imposes con¬ 
trols on the movement of people at all, 
not in their (alleged) selective appli¬ 
cation. Kimberley Quinn’s nanny, like 
anyone else, should be free to come 
and go as he or she pleases. 

Meanwhile, as the press continues 
to speculate about Blunkett’s private 
life, he continues to push and promote 
all manner of different draconian 
pieces of legislation. One of Blun¬ 
kett’s personal crusades is for the in¬ 
troduction of ID or ‘entitlement’ 
cards, as part of the ‘war against ter¬ 
ror’ and organised crime - when we 
know that the principal victims of 
such a scheme would be the 200,000 
or so asylum-seekers currently resid¬ 
ing in this country, who will have to 
suffer more state harassment. 

What is more, you will have to fork 
out £35 for your unwanted ID card (or 
£77 if it is combined with a passport). 
You will be fined £2,500 for failing to 
register, which will be repeated on 
each occasion a notice to register is 
ignored. There will also be a £1,000 
fine for failing to renew your card on 
time. If that was not enough, every 
time you move house you must in¬ 
form the state, which will enter all your 
details into a central database, thus 
building up a handy profile of your 
movements and activities. Commu¬ 
nists vigorously oppose the intro¬ 
duction of any such national ID 
scheme, irrespective of whether it 
pretends to be ‘voluntary’ or not. 

On December 7 - the very day Blun¬ 
kett was in court arguing with Quinn 
over access rights - there was the sec¬ 
ond reading of the Serious Organised 
Crime and Police Bill, part of which 
will include the outlawing of “incite¬ 
ment to religious hatred”. The bill ex¬ 
tends the offence of incitement to 
racial hatred, as laid down under the 
Public Order Act 1988, to religious 
hatred, so all faith ‘communities’ - 
specifically muslims, of course - are 
covered. 

Currently, sikhs and jews are de¬ 
fined as ‘ethnic groups’, so are al¬ 
ready covered under present race 
relation laws. Those who want such 
a change in the law have argued that 
muslims deserve the same protection 
as other groups and hope or imagine 
that the Serious Organised Crime and 
Police Bill will give them parity under 
the law. 

However, the introduction of ‘anti- 
religious hatred’ laws should be op¬ 
posed. Not that we are in favour of 
whipping up bigotry against any re¬ 
ligious group, or that we think dis¬ 
crimination directed against muslims 
or sikhs is okay - quite the opposite. 

The democratic rights of individu¬ 


als to embrace any religion (or reject a 
religion) as they see fit must be de¬ 
fended. But communists oppose all 
measures which give the authorities 
the right to decide in matters of religion 
what can and cannot be said, or to 
adjudicate as to what is ‘correct’ or not. 
This is why we want to finally ditch the 
crazy and still existent blasphemy law, 
which accords the Christian cult a privi¬ 
leged status - theoretically banning 
anything which might give all or any 
offence to believers in christ, their man- 
god. In this same backward spirit, 
Monty Python’s The life of Brian was 
banned by some local government au¬ 
thorities such as Torbay. 

Frankly the last thing we need now 
is a situation in which such an ap¬ 
proach is extended to include just 
about every religious faith or belief- 
system you can think of (moonies, 
scientologists, pagans, UFOlogists, 
jedis, etc). This could lead to a night¬ 
mare scenario, not least with judges 
making up the law, which turns the 
democratic right to freely think and 
criticise into nothing but an empty 
husk. But this is precisely the direction 
which the Serious Organised and Po¬ 
lice Bill would lead us. 

After all, to a devout jew, what 
could be more hateful than Christiani¬ 
ty’s claims that Jesus was the son of 
god? And to a devout Christian, what 
could be more offensive than islam’s 
claims that Jesus was only another 
prophet? And what could be more 
despicable for all of them than claims 
by atheists that there are no gods, 
super-natural, or transcendental 
forces at all? 

For a more concrete example of the 
deleterious effects of such ‘incitement 
to religious hatred’ legislation you 
have to look no further than some of 
the states in Australia, which already 
have such laws. Notoriously, we have 
Victoria’s Racial and Religious Toler¬ 
ance Act of 2001, which saw the 
Islamic Council of Victoria (ICV) lodge 
a complaint before a legal tribunal 
against two Christian pastors, Danny 
Nalliah and Daniel Scot, accusing them 
of publicly “vilifying” islam at a semi¬ 
nar held on March 2002. 

The two, both of whom have first¬ 
hand experience of living under sharia 
law in Pakistan, discussed for a mainly 
Christian audience matters relating to 
the Koran, islamic teachings and cul- 


Draconian legislation 

hire. The ICV asked three muslims to 
attend the seminar and after they re¬ 
ported back promptly lodged a com¬ 
plaint against the pastors. 

Nalliah and Scot were formally 
charged with inciting “hatred against, 
serious contempt for, or revulsion or 
severe ridicule” of islam. The case has 
dragged on for more than two years, 
and is still awaiting a judge’s final de¬ 
cision (pagans have also taken action 
under the law against Christians who 


have been publicly critical of witch¬ 
craft). 

Communists, on the other hand, 
stand for free speech and extreme de¬ 
mocracy in all spheres of society - 
hence our opposition to immigration 
controls, ID cards, the new crime bill 
and whatever else David Blunkett 
and CO may have up their sleeve. 

It is this that concerns us, not the 
details of his private relationships • 
Eddie Ford 
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